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T may be useful to begin with a short statement of the evidence 

upon which the conclusions suggested in this article are based, 
so that the reader may be able to reckon for himself just how much 
importance is to be attached to them. The main relevant facts are 
as follows. 

During the past ten years I must have made some 500 visits to 
tutorial classes besides regularly conducting two classes (one usually an 
advanced class) myself. Over the same period, in addition to the paper 
work done by my own classes, I have seen 2,000 or more samples of 
written work in all subjects from other classes, and from Summer 
School students. I have also visited a much smaller, though not 
negligible, number of terminal and one-year classes organized by the 
W.E.A. The foregoing experience is confined to the London area. 
My knowledge of what happens outside London is derived only from 
occasional week-end schools (I think that I must at one time or another 
have conducted week-end schools in rather more than half the W.E.A. 
districts), and from conversations with colleagues in the adult educa- 
tion world. I have also made occasional visits to one or two residential 
colleges or settlements. 

What follows is, therefore, an essay in what the Russians would 
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call ‘self-criticism’. As this has sometimes been scurrilously defined 
as an alternative name for ‘criticism of one’s neighbour’, let me 
say at once that it is at least as much contrition for the short- 
comings of the classes that I have taken myself, as observation of 
those conducted by others which has provoked this article. And 
since criticism is necessarily also one-sided, I should, perhaps, also 
add that, if I do not mention the many excellences of adult education 
as I know it, this is, of course, not because of any unawareness of, 
or indifference to, them. Exigencies of space are the sole reason 
for this omission. 


II 


The weakness to which I wish particularly to draw attention is 
that summed up in the commonly heard student’s complaint that 
educational experience ‘doesn’t get you anywhere.’ This criticism 
implies, of course, an assumption that attending W.E.A. and similar 
courses ought to ‘get one somewhere’; and its significance, in that 
connection, stands out, I think, particularly clearly if we consider by 
whom the complaint is most frequently preferred. For it is compara- 
tively seldom that one hears a student of literature make this parti- 
cular stricture upon classes in that subject; though itis common enough 
for students of economics or politics to decry literature classes on this 
very ‘account. The inference is that, speaking quite generally, the 
student of the social subjects thinks that going to classes is futile if 
it doesn’t get you somewhere, while the literary student is not so much 
interested in that aspect of the matter. The biologists, also, in my 
experience, seem relatively untroubled by this alleged inability to 
arrive at a satisfactory destination. It would seem that a fair proportion 
of this group at the outset expect their work to get them somewhere; 
but that, on the one hand, a number are satisfied that this end is, in 
fact, achieved, while, on the other hand, more than a few become so 
much fascinated by their discoveries on the road to somewhere, that 
the importance originally attached to their projected destination 
gradually fades away. The psychologists, in their turn, are not, 
as a rule, quite so well satisfied, while the students of economics, 
politics and related subjects (including, often, history) complain 
more bitterly than any. 
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The same kind of differences are reflected also—and again I think 
significantly—in the prevailing attitudes of students inside the class- 
room. At the one end of the scale we have the biology student who 
comes to his class week in week out in unhesitating acceptance of 
two propositions, namely: (1) “The person conducting this class has 
a fund of definite knowledge, which at present I lack (at least, that is, 
if he is fit for his job at all)’; and (2) ‘this knowledge is worth having, 
and I am going to the class to get it for myself also’. This attitude 
seems to be in a somewhat less, but still considerable (and increasing) 
degree shared by the psychologists. In the case of the economics 
students both propositions are sometimes, but by no means invariably, 
accepted at the outset. But how seldom do they survive to the end, 
or even through any very substantial part, of a course of any length! 
Instead, it is quite a common experience for the two propositions to 
come to be regarded as incompatible, the student, in effect, concluding: 
‘In so far as the professional economist is in possession of a body of 
knowledge which I lack, that knowledge is of a barren kind and turns 
out to be no good to me; whereas, on all the matters on which demon- 
strable certainties really would be useful, nothing of thesortis obtainable. 
In spite of all the tutor’s specialized studies, my interpretations and 
conclusions are just as likely to be right as his. Neither inside nor 
outside the class room is there any court of final appeal which will 
definitely answer my questions “yes” or “no” in the way that the 
person who has studied biology can definitely explain to me how, 
for example, my biological inheritance is determined by the chro- 
mosomes of my parents. It is true that certain historical or statistical 
facts may be established beyond dispute; but these do not get me 
anywhere (and in any case I can supply a lot of facts myself, for 
that matter). In short, I am as likely to add to the expert’s knowledge 
as he is to mine’. 

In the case of the literature classes, again, the whole approach is 
different. I do not think that students in these, as a rule, regard the 
tutor as an exceptionally well informed person who is in a position to 
supply them with useful information. They may indeed expect 
him, as a particularly well-read person, to introduce them to works 
which they might never have discovered for themselves, or the 
significance of which they might for one reason or another have 
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missed. But the principal concern of these classes is with aesthetic 
criticism and appreciation; and in this matter students usually take the 
view, and are habitually encouraged by their tutors to do so, that in 
the last resort no man’s taste is more entitled to respect than that 
of anybody else, and that what matters is to form sincere and con- 
sidered judgments of one’s own and let any so-called authorities go 
hang. So, again, one is not troubled by not having got anywhere, 
since no concrete objective goal was ever in view at all. This article, 
therefore, has comparatively little reference to the work done in 
those classes which are primarily occupied with aesthetic appreciation 
in any sphere. 


But over the very wide field of studies (which includes some of 
those that are most popular with W.E.A. Classes) in which students 
expect to ‘get somewhere’, and then are disappointed to find that 
they fail to do so, there is, I think, something fundamentally amiss in 
our habitual attitude and approach; and I would suggest that the 
origin of the mischief is largely to be laid at the door of what may be 
called our conventional academic tradition.* This tradition may 
be traced back through the Renaissance to the Athens of Socrates. 
It flourishes in its most quintessential purity in the teaching of what are 
elsewhere called art subjects, in the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge; for it is in these cloistered quarters that the pure Socratic 
strain has been most successfully protected from the infusion of 
bastard elements. But there is no University in which the influence 
of this tradition is not felt, as indeed the widespread respect enjoyed 
by Oxford and Cambridge itself in some measure testifies. For- 
tunately, however, the study of the natural sciences has been com- 
paratively immune from the sterile and cramping elements in this 
legacy. (Aristotle has proved a much less exacting parent than Soc- 
rates.) 

For sterile and cramping our academic-Socratic tradition certainly 
can be. Its essential quality is scepticism. It offers a challenge to any- 
thing and everything, as restless as the interminable interrogatories 

* I have discussed this matter further with special reference to economic studies 


in the os chapter of my Lament for Economics, to be published by Messrs. 
George Allen Unwin in January, 1938. 
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of a Socratic dialogue. (I cannot help thinking that any Athenian 
citizen who happened to be button-holed by Socrates in the streets of 
the city must have had much the same experience as the W.E.A. 
student who complains that his studies do not get him anywhere). 
And this scepticism is coloured also with something of the Athenian 
prejudice against useful knowledge or useful work; though this 
element has not stood up quite so well to the strain imposed by modern 
demands as has the more fundamental quality of scepticism. 

Now if ever there was an attitude calculated to prevent anybody 
getting anywhere, it surely must be just this combination of scep- 
ticism with contempt for the useful. Even such concessions as have 
been (often grudgingly) made to studies which are tainted with 
potential utility have made very little difference; for, though one may 
seek useful knowledge, yet if one is sufficiently sceptical and nothing 
more, one is pretty effectively safeguarded against the risk of finding 
what is sought. This tradition, moreover, like many others, is all the 
stronger, in that its influence is largely unrecognized by those who are 
subjected to it. It is just taken for granted. Hence it often happens that 
the young graduate who leaves the University and takes up W.E.A. 
teaching has actually never encountered the bare idea that one’s 
studies ought to ‘get one somewhere’, until this confronts him in the 
implications of the disappointed adult student who finds that they 
have not done so. It is still, I think, true that the undergraduate 
mostly expects to hunt the answers to the social, political, religious 
or personal problems that really worry him, outside, rather than 
inside, the official curriculum. When he leaves the University, it 
takes him some little time, first to realize, and then to get adjusted 
to, the attitude of the W.E.A. student whose mind has not been thus 
disciplined by a prolonged educational process into two water-tight 
compartments. 

In a large number of cases this realization and adjustment 
are never satisfactorily made. True to his training the tutor 
maintains, in the class room and in his commentaries upon written 
work and so forth, an almost exclusively critical attitude. If the 
student puts forward an idea or a proposal, the tutor immediately 
points out any imperfections in this which he can detect. (Since 
nothing is perfect, he can usually be sure of finding some relevant 
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and serious criticisms to make). Generalizing from my own ex- 
perience of classes I think that it would be true to say that this process 
accounts for far the greater part of class discussions in nearly all sub- 
jects—even including those classes in which the discussion period is 
regarded as something more than a mere opportunity for scoring 
debating points. The kind of treatment that I am trying to describe 
may, perhaps, be shortly summed up as the ‘Yes, but . . .’ attitude. 
The response to every positive suggestion put forward from any part 
of the room begins with the words ‘Yes, but . . .’ And as often as 
not the next phrase will run ‘. . . the difficulty about that is that . . .’ 
(I have sometimes thought that it might be beneficial if people con- 
ducting adult education classes were deprived of the right to use 
certain words more than once or twice in the course of an evening. 
‘Difficulty’ would be one of the first that I should like to put upon 
this index.) 

Now if this attitude of scepticism and nothing more is consistently 
maintained, the effect is likely to be quite disastrous—and in more 
ways than one. In the first place, a continuously critical treatment 
of all topics will necessitate the tutor arguing from time to time 
from exactly opposite standpoints; and there is a real risk that students 
who are academically unsophisticated may regard this as sheer in- 
tellectual immorality. This danger can, indeed, be largely warded off, 
if the nature of the process of argument from a hypothesis that is 
adopted for the sake of the argument itself, is explicitly described to 
the class; but this precaution does not seem to be employed nearly as 
often as the misunderstandings that arise suggest would be desirable. 
Nor, of course, does this meet anything like all the dangers. For, 
in the second place, continued scepticism is liable to induce paralysis 
of the will. The habit of analysis without construction, of one-sided 
concentration upon difficulties, of taking the ‘pros’ for granted and 
ruthlessly routing out every conceivable ‘con’ that may have escaped 
immediate attention—this habit insidiously induces a divorce between 
education and life that ultimately deprives the former of all real vitality. 
In life one has both to do things and to believe things, and if one has 
sought education in order to make one’s beliefs more accurate and 
one’s actions more fruitful, it is a bitter pill to find that the only result 
is that one’s beliefs are destroyed and one’s power of action under- 
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mined! But this is just what has happened to those who lament that 
they ‘get nowhere’; and this is also the (to this extent entirely 
justified) ground of the suspicion with which, for example, many trade 
unions regard those of their members, who, after enjoying prolonged 
periods of education (as by winning scholarships to a University) 
subsequently seek employment in union work. The union executives 
have observed, with devastating accuracy, that one of the chief results 
of contemporary education is merely to enhance the subject’s fear 
of being, or doing, wrong. 

Undiluted scepticism is undoubtedly a worse danger in some 
spheres than in others. It is no doubt at a minimum in fields of specula- 
tion which are furthest removed from the workaday world of action. 
We can, for example, without suffering much mental damage, go on 
picking to pieces all known arguments for and against the proposition 
that the human soul is immortal, until each one of us finally discovers 
the answer at his own death; though even in this case the habit of 
looking too exclusively at the flaws in every argument to the exclusion 
of its merits may, I think, induce a negativistic attitude of mind that 
may have dangerous consequences in other spheres. But the real 
peril lies in the handling of topics like politics and economics in which 
some kind of action has to go on all the time, however imperfect 
its intellectual foundations. It is in these that scepticism and analysis 
cry out for their proper complement—construction. It is in these that 
the need for a constructive approach is most urgently needed and too 
often most conspicuously lacking. 


IV 


Now just what is meant by this constructive approach? I think 
that I can perhaps best illustrate what is in my own mind by reference 
to a topical example. The present war between Japan and China has 
stimulated a great deal of interest among the class- and lecture-going 
public in Far Eastern questions. To meet this demand, many classes 
are turning their attention to a study of the historical and economic 
background of present events. They are acquainting themselves 
with the history of the Chinese National Government and its relations 
with the Communists, or with the agrarian situation in Japan. And 
they are doing this simply and solely because they are aware of an urgent 
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practical problem, and because they believe that these studies will somehow 
contribute towards finding a solution of that problem. It is indisputable 
that the practical motive is dominant here, and hardly less plain that 
this motive is also the primary stimulus among adult students to all 
studies of human affairs. 

Yet time and again this basic urge to education is destined to be 
frustrated by our traditional academic technique. The expert analyzes 
the history or the economic and political factors involved in the situation 
which has aroused interest—and then leaves off. He must know quite 
well why people want to learn about the Far East, or about Fascism 
or about the origins of the Great War. He must know that it is because 
they hope that this knowledge will make it possible for something 
effective to be done—for present stresses to be eased, the repetition 
of past mistakes to be avoided, for something which appears wrong 
to be put right. But his training leads him carefully to dissociate him- 
self from this attitude. At the least, he loses no face, according to 
current academic standards, if he concludes his analysis without 
himself making a single constructive suggestion about what he per- 
sonally thinks might usefully be done; or if his criticism of the con- 
crete proposals of others is unattended by any counter-suggestions 
of how he himself would amend these proposals so as to meet his 
own criticisms. Professional honour demands that his exposition 
should be accurate, judicial, informative and lucid. But it demands 
nothing further, and too often nothing further is supplied. 

In consequence, the original practical and constructive approach 
gets forgotten, the vital drive is lost, and the only tangible and lasting 
gift that the expert leaves with his students is inoculation with the 
Socratic tradition. For if the tutor does not attempt to bring all his 
discussions to a constructive conclusion, it is quite certain that his 
students will not do so. If he, with his special advantages, shirks the 
hardest part of the task, what chance (and what encouragement) 
have they? Moreover, once the ultra-critical habit is established, it 
is not easily eradicated. I have occasionally observed how a group of 
students who are accustomed to the traditional academic methods will 
react to a teacher who tries hard to handle all practical issues in a 
constructive way, putting forward his own plans as to what he him- 
self would advise should be done, in any situation where things are 
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not as satisfactory as could be wished. Immediately the minds of 
such a group leap to detection of the weak points in the speaker’s 
case—and quite rightly. But as a rule, they feel that, when they have 
exposed these, their task is over; and they show little sense of any 
obligation to combine criticism with suggestions as to how this 
might be overcome, nor do they evince any consciousness that, until 
this has been done, a vital part of the work in hand is left uncompleted. 

To overcome this sterility I would propose that, in courses where 
the topics discussed are intimately related to practical affairs, classes 
should impose upon themselves a kind of unwritten standing order 
compelling their treatment of the subject always to come back to, 
and to be governed by, the question: if I were the man who has to act 
in these matters, what kind of action does the knowledge and insight 
that I have been able to acquire from my studies indicate as most 
desirable: that is, as far as that knowledge and insight goes at present? 
And of the various courses and possibilities that we have considered, 
which would J choose, assuming that I were compelled to pick one in 
preference to the others? And, equally, should it be a standing order 
that, for a teacher to discuss any practical problem without in the 
end indicating what he himself thinks the best way of tackling it, is 
incompetent and irresponsible teaching; and that every criticism is 
incomplete, and cannot be allowed to rest, as long as it is purely nega- 
tive. 

In this connection it may be worth referring once more to the dif- 
ference of attitude to be found among the students of different subjects. 
I said above that, while the psychologists are not always satisfied 
that they are ‘getting somewhere’, their uneasiness is generally less 
noticeable than that of the students of economics or politics. Here I 
would add that not only is this uneasiness less pronounced: it is also 
different in quality. The students of psychology seem to flounder 
largely because of the inconclusive and inadequate nature of much of 
the research upon which their work is founded. The authorities 
do not agree about the right road to somewhere, and this worries 
and disheartens the student who hoped for more confident directions. 
But the psychologists have derived one invaluable principle from the 
association of their studies with medical science, namely that they are 
never in any doubt at all that it is their business to ery to get somewhere. 
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Their study of the human mind is governed by an over-riding con- 
ception of mental health as a desirable end towards which it is their 
duty to struggle; just as medical research is continuously deter- 
mined and directed by an over-riding concept of bodily health. 
In consequence, in my experience, the treatment of psychology in 
adult classes, whatever its shortcomings in other respects, is almost 
always far more constructive, and the student far more healthily con- 
vinced that he is on the road to learning something real and useful, 
than is generally the case in the study of politics or economics. 


V 

It is hardly too much to say that the adoption of my proposed 
standing orders would revolutionize a great part of the teaching and 
the discussion that now occupies our adult classes. But it is important 
also to consider whether, in so doing, it would endanger anything 
that is valuable in our traditional scepticism. If we keep our heads, I 
do not think that it would. 

For what are the really solid grounds for cherishing our Socratic 
legacy? The first is that it differentiates education from propaganda. 
If one is careful not to advocate anything, one can be reasonably 
sure that one has not foisted one’s own nostrums, done up to look 
like scientific truth, upon unsuspecting or defenceless students. 
This,is true enough (though, of course, mere exposition is not neces- 
sarily free from bias); but to put forward this plea argues a faint heart. 
For to advocate one course in preference to others only amounts to 
propaganda, if the known disadvantages of this course are wilfully 
suppressed, or if people are prevented from calling attention either 
to these or to the superior merits of some alternative. There is nothing 
whatever biased or propagandist in the attitude which says: ‘This is 
the best that I can offer at the moment, and these are the reasons why 
I favour the kind of action that I have described. Now let us get to- 
gether and see whether, between us, we can make any improvements 
in this. Probably we shall not all agree, at this or any later stage, 
as to the best alternative for which to plump, but we shall all accept 
the obligation to arrive at some kind of provisional conclusion, or at 
least to keep on worrying at the problem until we hammer out some 
line that looks useful in a practical sense—something that we should 
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ourselves welcome, if we had actually in practice to deal with the 
situation which we have examined academically in our sheltered 
classroom’. 

The second great virtue that is claimed for the Socratic tradition— 
and this is indeed a real one—is that it warns the student off facile 
solutions and trains him to think for himself. ‘Once you have had a 
peep at the real complexity of things, you will never again be taken 
in by the newspaper cliché or charlatan’s advertisement’. Particularly 
in these days, it is said, the first job of any serious educational move- 
ment is to induce a mental independence and individuality which 
will not be content with ready-mades. So indeed it is. But it is a 
mistake to suppose that the first job is also the last. Healthy scepticism 
is a most important pre-requisite of constructive thinking. But a 
pre-requisite is only a pre-requisite, no matter how important a one 
it may be. For my part I most certainly have no quarrel with a sceptical 
tradition as such—far from it. But I do quarrel with a tradition which 
is sceptical and nothing more. It is, indeed, a fine thing to be in a 
position to think for oneself; but there is a world of difference between 
allowing someone to think for you and inviting him to think with you. 
A proper zeal for putting a stop to the former practice should not 
inhibit us from encouraging the latter; especially since fruitful thinking 
is a difficult and exhausting business, in which the co-operation of 
others should be a most welcome aid. 

In the third place, a rather more specialized defence of the wholly 
agnostic sceptical attitude is sometimes put forward by teachers 
of economics and politics, who find themselves unable to put forward 
constructive suggestions for dealing with specific problems, because 
they themselves believe these to be literally insoluble in the absence 
. of some comprehensive general change. This, of course, is the plight 
of the socialist or communist (before the communists turned gradualist, 
that is) who sees no hope anywhere of improving anything this side 
of the social revolution (which may itself even have to be international 
in scale). Thus, to revert to the example of the Far Eastern situation 
employed above, anyone who held these views might reasonably 
trace the origin of the present conflict to the intolerable economic 
situation in Japan; but he might equally well hold that unless Japan 
and China, and perhaps also a great part of the rest of the world, 
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adopt an economic system in which production is centrally planned, 
and the private ownership of capital is abolished, nothing whatever 
can be done to ameliorate these economic difficulties. This is, in fact, 
what quite a number of those who have studied the problem, do hold, 
rightly or wrongly. But this opinion necessarily makes those who 
adhere to it quite incapable of framing any constructive proposal 
relevant to this or many other problems, other than that we should 
make preparations for the revolution. Indeed, one should go further, 
and say that those who see no hope of accomplishing anything worth- 
while in the economic or political field, on a scale more modest than 
that of revolution, are justified in regarding the detailed discussion of 
all situations and proposals, from any point of view other than that 
of the degree in which these may contribute to, or obstruct, the coming 
of this revolution, as a complete waste of time. This seems to me to be 
at least a logical (and not an uncommon) position to adopt. But I 
would urge that those who feel compelled to make it their own should 
face the implications of the immediate unconstructiveness which it 
necessarily fastens upon them. It is not fair that they should shelter 
behind the academic tradition; and it is one of the sins of that tradition 
that it makes it possible for them to do so. For a most deplorable 
effect is created by the analysis of situation after situation in terms 
which lead relentlessly to the dreary refrain: ‘Nothing can be done’. 
Those who believe that the only constructive policy in the world is 
one of social revolution ought, on the one hand, to have the courage 
to say so, and to develop the grounds for this belief openly in their 
regular teaching; and, on the other hand, to refrain from discussing 
at all the vast mass of details of the pre-revolutionary world (from, 
say, Minimum wages to collective security) in which they, by de- 
finition, see no constructive possibilities. 

Fourthly, our respect for the purely sceptical method of treatment 
has, I think, largely flourished on an entirely mistaken identification 
of action with dogmatic certainty. There is very little certainty in 
most human studies, at least as yet. There are loopholes even in the 
most fundamental propositions, and it is eminently proper that we 
should refrain from putting forward as established certainties pro- 
positions which cannot be proven by the kind of proof that satisfies 
most of us of the truth of the statement that two and two make four. 
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But to suppose that uncertainty must preclude action is palpably 
ridiculous. We should all be dead long ago if we had applied this 
theory to life outside the lecture-room. Every day we have to commit 
ourselves, in our personal lives, to courses of action, as to the con- 
sequences and merits of which we have only the most inadequate 
data; and every day we find that it pays us, on the whole, to use the 
best of our intelligence upon such data as we can get, rather than to 
plump blindfold for whatever alternative happens to come first. 
But the art of acting courageously and vigorously on a working 
hypothesis, and at the same time keeping our eyes open for evidence 
that may demand that the hypothesis should be revised, and the 
action correspondingly modified, is an extremely difficult one; and 
we are, moreover, only just beginning to realize the important role 
that this art ought to play in the conduct of social affairs. Surely it 
should be one of the major tasks of adult education (and indeed of all 
education) in humanistic studies to emphasize the distinction between 
intellectual uncertainty and practical impotence, and to help us to 
acquire the mental attitude which dissociates these effectively. 

Finally, we have to face the possibility that all the justifications 
offered in support of Socratic scepticism are just rationalizations— 
a pitiful fagade erected to conceal our inability to think constructively. 
‘He who can, does: he who cannot, teaches’ (or joins in discussion, 
it may perhaps fairly be added). The possibility that adult education 
is kept going by a kind of neurotic selection is not a pleasant one for 
those engaged in it to contemplate; but I doubt if any honest person 
who has had much to do with its activities will dismiss this as entirely 
frivolous. There are times when the psychologists who hint that the 
sterile talk of the ‘intellectual’ is just a compensation for his deficiency 
in power of constructive action (or, alternatively, for the unhappiness 
of his private life!) look disagreeably like being right. And in this 
sense there are ‘intellectuals’ in all social classes, among the groups 
from whom class students are recruited just as much as among 
tutors. Indeed it is often a mere accident of economic circumstances 
whether a given person finds himself in the position of tutor or 
student. Temperamentally, those who are attracted by the one 
pos tion would be equally at home in the other, and would seek to 
attain it, if they had opportunity to acquire the requisite professional 
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training. Perhaps, in short, we are all neurotics, on both sides of the 
table, whose analytical-critical attitude is just a screen for secret 
jealousy of the man of action, designed to deceive us into a feeling 
of superiority over him. 

If this is the whole truth, there is certainly not very much more to 
be said. But I think that we can still find a crumb of comfort in the 
noticeable differences in respect of constructiveness as between one 
class and another, and one subject and another. These differences do 
not all appear to be traceable to variations in the mental health of those 
whom the various studies attract. Indeed the same individuals may, 
at times, be found in classes that differ widely in the degree in which 
they achieve a constructive handling of their topics. Neurotic though 
we may be, some of us exhibit worse symptoms than others. If we 
could realize the modest aim of bringing the worst up to the level 
of the best, something very well worth-while would have been 
accomplished! 


VI 


To sum up, what I have been trying to suggest in this article comes, 
I think, to this. The process of education needs to be a two-sided affair. 
Part One consists in acquiring a healthy scepticism—in divesting oneself 
of prejudices, in learning to demand and to weigh evidence before 
propositions are accepted as proven, and in taking every problem, 
situation and concept to pieces in order to look at the works. The 
range of this analytical method is extremely wide, and covers all 
the subjects commonly studied in adult classes. It is, in fact, practically 
synonymous with what we call ‘studying’ anything. In economics 
it means looking for the causes of effects, disentangling the reasons 
for movements in prices, employment and so forth. In biology it 
means dissecting rabbits and dogfish—looking at the works in a 
more literal sense. In psychology, anthropology and related subjects 
it means splitting up mental and cultural processes into their con- 
stituent elements, distinguishing the conscious and the unconscious, 
and charting patterns of behaviour. And even in the aesthetic subjects 
(to which I have suggested that much of what is said in this article 
is not applicable) the analytical method is dominant also. Here it 
consists in asking why we like this and despise that work of art, 
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or how does the artist get his effects and what are the conventions that 
bind him. Nearly all the attempts to train appreciation that I have 
observed, whether in literature, music or any other art seem to proceed 
by way of taking the things to be appreciated to pieces in order to see 
how they are made. 

Our existing academic methods, and in particular, our dominant 
academic tradition, have concentrated upon this first half of the educa- 
tional process. Under their influence, we have barely even realized 
that the half is not the whole. My suggestion is that we have now 
achieved a pretty high level of excellence in respect of Part One, 
and that it is time that we shifted the emphasis to Part Two—to the 
task of forcing ourselves not to shirk conclusions, of reconstructing 
what we have taken to pieces into a new whole in which it is capable 
of useful application. For those of us who have been well imbued 
with the old tradition, this is a tough job. I have not been able here to 
make more than the roughest indication of what it involves; but 
the first step towards doing a job is to realize that it has to be done; 
and, in this matter, I hardly think that we have yet got even that far. 
After all, now that Socrates has been dead for nearly 2,500 years 
perhaps even we academics could pluck up courage to creep out from 
under his skirts. 


Philosophy in Adult Education 


M. H. CARRE 
Reader in Philosophy, University of Bristol 


HE difficulties which confront tutorial classes are specially 
evident in the field of philosophy. Members of these groups 
undertake serious and connected discussions, for three sessions, of 
the perplexities of metaphysics or of ethics. The technique of the 
business is embarrassing; it is hard to find time for the patient reading 
which it demands; and the expectations which lead some to enter on 
the study are unfulfilled. In spite of these impediments there has 
always existed a desire from the beginning of the movement to 
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pursue philosophy. The most celebrated of the pioneer classes was a 
group of Durham miners which persisted for a decade in the middle 
of last century; and the subject of their formidable enquiries was 
philosophy. 

The expectations, however, which induce men and women to 
join classes in philosophy are very diverse. The subject does not, 
indeed, appeal to persons who are concerned with questions of im- 
mediate practical policy. A few are already philosophers. They have 
read and thought for many years, and they will go on doing so all 
their lives. Tutors are grateful to the movement for putting them into 
touch with such people; discussions and correspondence often 
continue long after the class has ended. But the approach of others 
is less definite, and when definite it is often inappropriate. They 
are encouraged to follow philosophy by talks on the wireless, or by 
reading popular introductions. They have become interested through 
books on the physical universe with philosophical trimmings. They 
join out of a general desire for education. Some, however, hope to be 
confirmed in the doctrine of dialectical materialism, or in the dogmas 
of some other religion; to receive moral edification, or to be further 
initiated into some esoteric realm of knowledge. Classes in philosophy 
are encumbered with more cranks and amiable doctrinaires than 
classes in any other topic. 

But motives in education, even in the education of adults, are, 
I think, less important than they are often asserted to be. To work 
at any subject in common means some compromise of interests, as 
well as of abilities. Philosophy is the critical examination of general 
principles of knowledge and practice, and the attempt to relate, in a 
coherent fashion, the varied divisions of experience. Many people 
find this task interesting, and even urgent, once they are engaged 
upon it, in whatever way they may have been led to pursue it. The 
tutor’s problem is to sustain the interest of those who are beginning 
the subject and to help them to acquire the discipline which it demands. 

For his principal consideration must be that most of the group are 
entering for the first time upon serious work in philosophy. He must 
realize that they will not find it easy, at the outset, to keep their atten- 
tion fixed upon abstract discussions; and that they will often fail, 
unless guided, to perceive that there is a genuine problem at all. 
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It is necessary, in fact, to spend time throughout the course on practice 
in the technique appropriate to philosophy. It is not sufficient that the 
tutor should present models of perspicuous analysis of the confusions 
of, let us say, Mills’s Utilitarianism. The subsequent discussion, if he 
has made no effort to encourage and instruct the class to perform the 
process for itself, may disappoint him. Instruction might include the 
request that each member should take a page of the book under 
consideration, state what the writer is proposing to argue, give the 
argument shortly in the student’s own words, and make any critical 
comments that occur to him. The tutor discovers that, with the best 
will in the world, many of his class find such an exercise, directed 
upon a single paragraph of an elementary book on philosophy, hard 
to accomplish. But until some such technique is acquired, it is futile 
to expect that members of the class will grasp the logical coherence 
of a long and complex argument; or that their criticism will be very 
pertinent. At the beginning, this business of stating the argument is 
all that can be expected in essays. An alternative exercise in preliminary 
philosophical training is to ask the student to suggest (where the 
argument admits it) one practical application or example of the point 
at issue. I have tried to produce the technique of philosophical 
criticism by giving, during the first year of a tutorial class, a course on 
practical logic. The students, I think, learnt to adopt a more cautious 
attitude towards their favourite newspaper. This, if it occurred, was a 
signal achievement. But the doctrine of formal training applies in 
this as in other fields. The kind of criticism appropriate to philosophi- 
cal investigation can only be acquired by practice in philosophical 
investigation. And so far from resenting instruction of this kind, 
students—always excepting the high-flown doctrinaire—welcome it. 

The other difficulty which has been mentioned, the difficulty which 
many adult students experience, of perceiving that there is a genuine 
issue under discussion, is particularly apparent when the subject is 
approached from the traditional angle; that is to say through some 
celebrated philosophical work of the past. The students’ minds are 
apt to be pervaded with a sense of unreality; for the historical circum- 
stances of the work which lend it life and poignancy may be wholly 
unknown to them. To plunge into Plato’s Republic or the history 
of the metaphysics of knowledge from Descartes, without some 
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preliminary account of the situation in which these books were 
written, is to invite bewilderment. The issues debated in the Republic, 
sometimes so oddly, must be shown to be the outcome of the dan- 
gerous conflict of moral and political standards in Athens during the 
fifth century B.c. And Descartes’ examination of the basis of know- 
ledge must be understood in relation to the rise of the new mechanics 
in the seventeenth century. The relevance of some of the argument 
in the great philosophers is unintelligible apart from the issues which 
agitated their day. No doubt there is much that is perennial in these 
works, and the points they discuss can be significantly applied to the 
questions of the hour. But in order to reach this fundamental teaching 
time has often to be spent on explaining the particular manner of its 
expression. 

The tutor, in a word, in order to show that problems are real— 
the problem of the validity of perception, for example; or of respon- 
sibility—has to show how they arise. And in planning the course he is 
naturally tempted to choose a contemporary setting for the notions 
which he invites the class to examine. 

The traditional approach cannot, I think, be lightly dismissed. 
Modern philosophy is the child of the great thinkers of the past, 
and much of it consists in commentaries or application of their ideas. 
But by parallel reasoning we should prefer Ricardo to Professor 
Clay: More to the point is that the first formulations of the principal 
doctrines are presented, as a rule, with greater clarity and power 
than in modern philosophical works. Is there any modern book which 
ranges over the conflicting claims of life so attractively as the Republic? 
Is there any modern introduction to the problems of perception as 
charming as Berkeley’s Dialogues? Even innocence of contemporary 
perplexities may be deemed a virtue. Principles are more boldly 
exhibited. And the class is led to appreciate the dependence of present 
attitudes upon the constructions of the past. It must be added that 
works by original modern philosophers are often excessively tech- 
nical in style, and refer to the views of a number of authorities of 
whom the class, and probably also the tutor, have never heard. And if 
the class and its leader wishes to be philosophically up to date it is 
to be feared that most, if not all, the questions which they are naturally 
anxious to discuss will be strictly precluded. For the fashionable 
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school of the moment denies to the province of philosophy con- 
sideration of all practical, aesthetic or religious interests. Statements 
of value are, we are informed, logically senseless. 

Still, the difficulties of an historical approach remain, and most 
people will wish to begin philosophical discussions in a more direct 
way. Here a word may be interjected against the tendency to express 
a priori views on the questions which will, or must, interest adults. 
It is asserted that the only genuine concern of such persons as attend 
tutorial classes are related to urgent problems of the contemporary 
scene; or even that, to be genuine, the discussions must be referred to 
the problems of their section of society. The plain truth is that you 
never know what will interest adult students till you try. I have known 
a hard-bitten group excited to lively discussion and to subsequent 
reading by a series of highly academic lectures on the social contract 
theory—a philosophy of purely historical interest. Why should it be 
supposed that the instincts which lead some people to the work of 
scholarship or research, are absent from any part of the community? 
And pontifications about what a social class—whatever the term may 
mean—ought to be interested in, may be impolitely dismissed. 
Their danger is that they may lead a young tutor with no experience 
of the movement to underrate the capacities of some of his group; 
and to induce him, in the endeavour to make his expositions practical 
and popular, to make them shallow. It is better to be academic than 
trivial. 

To revert to the question of the material of a course in philosophy. 
If it has been decided to begin discussions from a contemporary 
angle, difficulties of material may be thought to have vanished. 
There appear to be several excellent introductions to ethics, meta- 
physics or political theory. In practice, I have found it far from easy 
to discover a suitable text-book in any of these fields. Outlines of 
philosophy which present summaries of the results arrived at by 
philosophers are, naturally, useless. For philosophy consists in fol- 
lowing the process by which these conclusions were reached. And a 
description of the main contemporary schools of philosophy produces 
spiritual indigestion. Some introductions are too succinct, some too 
muddy, and some (to beg the question) too perverse. Introductions 
are apt to be negative. They expose confusions victoriously. Their 
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positive doctrines are presented in a few uncertain pages at the end. 
I must confess, in short, that I have failed to find a modern book 
which is comprehensive without being either superficial or too tech- 
nical. The absence of works of this kind is attributable in part, I think, 
to the cautious attitude of modern philosophers towards systems. 
Modern books take a selected field of problems; they are no longer 
concerned with ‘a critical review of the chief forms of human ex- 
perience.’ 

The modern analogue to a map of knowledge is the collection of 
philosophical essays. Many of these, for example the essays of Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, admirably meet the variety of interests and of 
capacities in an adult class. When they tartly challenge respectable 
opinion (as do Mr. Russell’s Sceptical Essays) they stimulate discussion 
on principles at the outset of the course. The way is then open for 
a more rigorous examination of the issues, and in a special field of 
enquiry, the question of freedom versus authority, or of causality, 
or of moral rules, it is possible to find an appropriate study to serve 
as the thread on which to hang the enquiry. The papers in current 
philosophical magazines have been used to provide this preliminary 
stimulus. In any case it is often unwise to promulgate a syllabus 
until the concerns of the group have been tested. And in discussing 
philosophical questions with classes of adults the tutor must be pre- 
pared for many deviations from the main issue. 

But in spite of the difficulties on which I have touched members 
of these classes have one signal advantage. They are the right age. 
They have experience. For most people the study of philosophy 
should begin at forty. 
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An Address to the Edinburgh Workers’ 


Educational Association 


(This address was given by Mr. J. W. Peck, Secretary of the 
Scottish Education Department, to the Branch’s Semi-Jubilee, held 
at Newbattle Abbey on October 23rd.) 


I 


REPRESENT to-day a Government Department which is 
concerned with education, and not a little with the education of 
the Adult Workers of Edinburgh. And so I suppose you will expect 
me to say something about the Department’s attitude to your ideals 
and activities. That attitude is entirely sympathetic, even though I 
have some hesitation about dividing the corpus of education into 
workers’ education and the other kind. I am sure the adult non- 
workers, whoever they may be, need it as much as the workers. 
In any case a Government Department must stand in equal relation 
to all classes of the community, for we extract from them all the 
sinews of our particular warfare. Our Codes and Regulations make no 
distinction between workers and non-workers. And so, if you will 
allow me, I will talk about the further education of all sorts and 
conditions of men—especially such ‘as are of riper years’. 

Let me first say a few things about the Department. On the credit 
side we have recently given you a new and separate Code of Regu- 
lations for Adult Education; and we have encouraged in every way the 
development of the Scottish Continuation Class system which pro- 
vides for adult education in the same liberal way as it does for other 
types. I may mention that in a Departmental Circular issued last 
year we devoted a section to this very question. In it the Education 
Authorities were advised to develop the system and to co-operate 
with other bodies engaged in the business of adult education—the 
British Institute, the W.E.A., the University Regional Committees. 
Further, the Department, realizing the cultural interests that may 
be stimulated by broadcast talks, have urged Education Authorities 
to consider sympathetically the possibilities of this new auxiliary in 
adult education. As to that, I may say that last session some thirty 
wireless discussion groups were established, and I am further informed 
that, in the current session, that number has been more than doubled. 

II! 
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The programmes offered to the adult seeker after knowledge 
are very varied. We find courses in psychology, physiology, astro- 
nomy, geology, biology, languages, art, music, economics, political 
science, history. The latest figures show that in Scotland over 7,000 
students were enrolled last session under the new Regulations com- 
pared with 5,300 in 1935-36; and these are well dispersed over 60 
centres in 16 counties. But if we define an adult as a person over 
21 there are 3,000,000 of them in Scotland. 

Rising to the next level, I may remind you that the Department 
has made a certain contribution—not merely financial—to the 
establishment and maintenance of this Newbattle College. We even 
made and put before Parliament a special set of Regulations which, 
though framed in general terms, were deliberately intended to meet the 
case of Newbattle. It is the first College of its kind in Scotland, and 
we hopefully regard it as the coping-stone to our edifice of adult 
education. In passing let me say with what pleasure I have heard that 
your Association has granted a scholarship of £70 to one of its students 
to attend Newbattle. She—it is a she—is doing very well, I am told, 
and I congratulate you—and her—on that. 

I would like to refer with appreciation to the contribution which 
the late Endowments Commission has made to the Movement. 
Lord Mackenzie’s Committee of 1927, which prepared the ground 
for the Commission, said:— 

‘The movement for adult education has great possibilities as 
offering a means of supplying the wants of those who desire general 
culture and cannot obtain it otherwise. But its progress has so far 
been hampered by lack of funds. Yet, if the best results are to be 
achieved, there must be money to pay the best men. The giving of 
instruction of this type is no work for novices’. 

They then went on to recommend that when endowment schemes 
came to be reformed and modernized, the claims of the Adult Educa- 
tion Movement should be kept in mind. This recommendation evident- 
ly fell on sympathetic ears, for I find that Lord Elgin’s Commission 
has inserted a financial provision for adult education in twenty of 
of their new County schemes. That means that the endowments 
will support and stimulate the efforts of the public authorities in this 
fruitful field; and so we have an illustration of the pioneering work 
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which is the special function and opportunity of an up-to-date endow- 
ment. 

On the other side of the account you will no doubt remind me that 
we do not give specific grants for the support of adult education 
as they do in England. But I would ask you to believe that there 
are good and sufficient reasons for that in the special conditions of 
Scotland. I will not to-day go into the many difficult problems arising 
on the theory and practice of grants-in-aid, and the relative merits of 
block grants and expenditure grants. But I will say this: if we once 
become immersed in a tangle of competing national claims for specific 
grants out of the fixed total allowed for Scotland each year, I am not 
sure that your Movement would necessarily come off best. We rather 
take the line of giving block grants to the local education authorities 
and trusting them to apply their funds to the best advantage in the 
light of their local knowledge of all the educational requirements of 
their area, including adult education. Surely that is good democracy. 
If the local authorities do not give a fair deal to the particular type of 
educational work which you favour, it is for you and the electors as 
well as the Department to show them the error of their ways. At this 
point I may say that the Edinburgh Education Authority has always 
been a very good friend to your Movement, and I am glad to remem- 
ber that away back before the War, I was their servant and helped them 
in that task. 

I should like also to refer to the part which the Universities play 
in your work, and especially the University of Edinburgh. They do 
not seclude themselves in the academic cloisters. Through their 
Regional Committees for Adult Education they provide a variety of 
courses for your Movement, and in these you benefit greatly from the 
scholarship of leaders in their subjects. To teach a little you must 
know a lot ; and so, I think, there is a special value in this co-operation 
of the Universities. It is, in fact, the lineal descendant of the Victorian 
system of University Extension lectures. 


II 
I turn to more general matters. 
There was a man Rabelais—whose works may or may not come 
within the scope of adult education. At any rate he said one thing 
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whichI might perhaps take as a text for my next remarks. My quotation 
is perhaps a little surprising coming from that source, but here it is: 
‘Science without conscience is the ruin of the soul’. In passing I may 
remark—though it is almost insulting your intelligence to do so— 
that the word ‘Science’ here means something much wider than our 
usage in (as someone said) ‘this so-called twentieth century’. It is 
almost as broad as knowledge itself. In that wider sense Science and 
Conscience make a very prettily matched pair who, in Tennyson’s 
words, ‘Never can be severed without tears’. 

I pass over quickly the more obvious implications of the Rabelai- 
sian phrase—that knowledge used for evil ends is to be condemned 
and is, we hope, condemned by the ultimate machinery of things; 
that all man’s activities have their moral implications; and that the 
fuller the ‘science’ the greater the individual and social responsibility 
of those who, in practice, take advantage of its discoveries. In a word, 
the greater the duty to prefix the ‘con’. I would rather emphasize a 
point that seems to me at least to have a special bearing on the problem 
of adult education. It is this: the paramount duty to approach all the 
matters of adult study with an unbiassed and generous mind—with 
a conscience, in fact. Our tolerance must, of course, be salted with 
criticism, but that does not preclude the fair approach. If we come 
with prejudices and preconceptions, taking a side before we have 
examined for ourselves the data—and adults, just because they are 
adults, are rather liable to that, we shall indeed ruin our souls. 

The point I am making is specially important in such subjects 
as economics, political science and history which are, I imagine, 
rather the favourite fare of adult educationists. It is very much more 
educative to examine the other fellow’s case with all the intellectual 
honesty »f which we are capable than just to slap down our favourite 
newspaper, with a smirk of self-satisfaction and the remark, ‘A 
splendid leading article, exactly what I think’. That is not only useless, 
it is the mark of intellectual idleness, which may soon open the door 
to intellectual dishonesty. It is a good thing to feel that we may be 
wrong sometimes—as Cromwell once said to the Presbyterian Minis- 
ters, but in rather more forcible language. 

I think we may, in this matter, learn some lessons from the pro- 
cedure and technique of science—in the narrower sense of the word. 
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Science is conscienceless enough in all conscience in her gifts of bombs, 
poison gas, submarines. But I wonder if that is a just indictment. 
I suggest that physical science is like the old-fashioned razor—you 
can shave yourself with it or you can cut your throat, according to 
your fancy. High explosives are useful in the quarry and the mine; 
asphyxiating gases are useful in the dentist’s chair and at the operating 
table. It all depends on the vision of the user. Pure science is indifferent 
to aims, at any rate up till now, though there are signs of uneasiness 
as to this attitude. So far she only says, ‘Here is a razor. Here is 
chloroform’. 

But this can be said: that the experimenter in the laboratory does 
approach nature’s ‘infinite book of secrecy’ with an open mind and 
a real passion for truth. He does not say, ‘I am a socialist or an in- 
dividualist, a Catholic or a Baptist, a materialist or an idealist, and 
therefore I hope this result will emerge, and if I don’t get it, I have 
not much use for Nature’. No. He says, ‘I don’t know what the con- 
clusion from these investigations may be, but I am putting the question 
with sincerity and determination and an open mind’. That, I think, 
is something which may be learned from the method and spirit of 
science, and which may well be applied to our study of the wider and 
more human problem. 

Another point on the ethics of adult education. When we contrast 
our public systems with those that prevail in other and, as we say, 
less happy lands, we are apt to be a little unctuous about our tolerance 
of the free expression of opinion. Do not think I object to the free 
expression of opinion. It is the essence of intellectual life and of good 
government. But let us be reasonably sure that the opinions which 
we take the liberty to express are opinions worth expressing. Any 
old hot air has no special sanctity. I think our very liberty throws on 
us a duty to see that we get the facts right, that we assemble them in 
proper perspective, that our generalizations and dogmas, and the 
practical plans which ensue from them, are fairly and reasonably 
based on realities. That should be a point of conscience in all our 
studies. 

Il 

What I have said so far leads me naturally to the question of bias 

in teaching, on which Professor Gray has already touched. This is 
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a very difficult matter full of thorny problems—the baiancing on the 
one hand of the value of impartiality and the open mind, on the other 
the dynamic of enthusiasm and belief. I will try to approach the 
question of bias without bias. 

As I see it there are certain things as to which we should have bias 
and the more of it the better. In matters of science we should have a 
bias for truth and accuracy, for fair deduction and just induction. 
But when in that spirit we get down to the details of the investigation 
is there room for any further bias? I cannot imagine one working out 
the proof of some problem in mathematics or instructing others in 
that process, with any bias whatever beyond those general qualities 
I have mentioned. 

The case is more difficult in the human sciences. But here again 
must we not distinguish between the spirit of the general approach 
and the details of the particular attack? All are agreed, I think, that 
questions about forms of government, distribution of wealth, social 
conditions, relations of employer and employed, should be approached 
with a bias for justice, for fair treatment, for suitable protection against 
the chances of life, and with practical sympathy for the underdog. 
But when we come to the particular methods and machinery. for 
remedying the ills that violate these principles, should bias have a 
place in good teaching in public institutions? I wonder. I agree that 
so you may get more vigour—the enthusiasm that comes if the eye 
is single—but we cannot get away from the fact that many intelligent 
people take different views as to the practical methods by which their 
common ideals may be realized. The individualist believes in one way 
of doing the job, the socialist in another. Both claim to have the 
fundamental bias towards equity and justice. How then are we to 
determine which school of practical thought is to be given the rostrum 
in our state-supported institutions of public education? Is it to be a 
Belloc or a Shaw? If only one view is expounded or if rival views are 
presented with the partiality of the enthusiast, it seems to me that we 
come perilously near to a dictatorship of ideas, something that seems 
to me, at least, to be alien to freedom of thought. Can true democracy 
tolerate such intellectual disfranchisement of the student? 

I may recall that this Newbattle scheme was criticized from two 
opposite points of view at its inception. The Trades Unionists feared 
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it would become merely a bit of machinery to bolster up capitalism. 
Certain employers feared it would be what they called a hotbed of 
socialism. I feel every confidence from what I have heard of your work 
at Newbattle that neither of these mutually destructive apprehensions 
has been justified. But it seems to me that we only avoid them if we 
go very carefully in this matter of bias in the teaching of the social 
sciences. One way out of these difficulties would be to have the hot 
gospellers of opposite sides present together in the class room through- 
out the course—a series of debates instead of lectures. Well, obviously, 
debates of that kind are very useful and educative. But, apart from 
more general considerations, I am afraid Newbattle cannot afford 
duplicate staffing on that scale. 

In these days when publicity and propaganda have been raised to 
the level of not very fine arts, is it not well to be a little wary about 
bias in teaching? The error of the larger world may bring infection. 
Opinion is formed and swayed not only by the open attack of leading 
articles and public orations but by the more subtle method of selection 
and presentation of facts. Is it not the case that what we all really and 
rather pathetically want amidst the maze of newsprint and wireless 
and public speech, is the truth—the truth, for example, about Spain 
and Russia and China and Germany and Italy—even the truth about 
ourselves? Let us have our preachers by all means, full of enthusiasm 
for their creeds and policies. But let us also have our recorders and 
reporters of the facts; and in the interest of all that is worth while 
let us be on the alert against any confusion of these two functions. 

And that brings me back to this. In the matter of adult education 
we have, I think, to draw a real distinction between the teacher and 
the preacher. It is the business of the former to give a fair exposition 
of all reasonably reputable and reasonably alive schools of thought, 
leaving it to the student to ‘fear God and take his own part’. The 
preacher, on the other hand, is entitled to be a partisan and is known 
as such. 

Suppose I, an ignorant adult, desire instruction in the history and 
art of painting. I find myself at the feet of a teacher who is a surrealist 
imposed on me by a governing body which believes in bias. He tells 
me only about that peculiar, and no doubt exciting, school of painting. 
All else is to him dead and done. I think I have some cause for com- 
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plaint however hot the flame of his enthusiasm. He may despise— 
and as a preacher is entitled to do so—the whole of the Italian painters, 
even to the extent of not mentioning them at all. In other words he has 
a bias—not merely a bias for beauty as a principle, but a bias for his 
own particular expression of beauty. But am I, in this formative period 
of my mind and in a public college of adult education, to be denied all 
knowledge of Leonardo and Raphael? 

I have outrun my time and must draw to an end. Let me congratu- 
late you on this occasion and on what you have done in the last 
twenty-five years. A gathering like this should give a new impetus 
to the Movement for Adult Education in Scotland. And so, though 
your Jubilee is only Semi, it is in no half-hearted spirit that I wish 
you well in your work. 


A New Project at the Institute 


The Problems of Leisure 
A Proposed Enquiry and Exhibition 


HERE has been a great deal of talk—perhaps too much— 

the last few years about the problems of leisure. The Institute 
has recently taken steps, in collaboration with the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology, to give these discussions some practical 
effect. On November 18th the two Institutes summoned a conference 
in London of representatives of more than 200 societies engaged in 
social, educational and recreative activities, and Sir Wyndham Deedes 
presided over a meeting of over 500 people. Messages endorsing 
the purposes of the Conference were received from many national 
figures, including H.R.H. The Duke of Kent, The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Viscount Sankey and Sir John Reith. 

Two main lines of action were advocated. The first, introduced by 
Captain Blaksley, was for an enquiry into the conditions and the 
facilities of leisure in this country—for an assembly of facts such as 
might be of practical value to the numerous bodies engaged in providing 
for spare-time activities. The kind of information to be sought 
would include such data as: the effects of housing conditions and 
transport facilities; the consequences of reducing hours of labour; 
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the effects of industrial fatigue; the special needs of mothers of young 
children; the possibilities of relating the leisure pursuits of an urban 
population to country pursuits and activities; the most popular uses 
of leisure today under various environmental conditions. 

The second line of action was proposed by Mr. R. S. Lambert. 
It was the suggestion that an Exhibition of Leisure might be planned 
on a national scale. Although there exist hundreds of movements 
engaged in encouraging the beneficial uses of leisure, their work is 
often indifferently publicised. The energetic, enthusiastic person 
will always discover the activities which suit him—whether they be 
study in the evenings, sport, out-door pursuits, debating societies, 
hobbies. But there are many more people who would share in those 
activities if we could manage to demonstrate their attractiveness. In 
a word, leisure needs its shopwindow. 

In the last few years several countries have organized demonstrations 
of this kind. In the totalitarian countries the shop-window has been 
dressed by the state—as it was at the Hamburg Congress last year. 
But the democratic countries have also shown what can be done to 
bring home to people, in a realistic manner, the many ways in which 
men and women can develop themselves through the active use of 
leisure. Such a demonstration was arranged in Sweden in 1936, and, 
on a smaller scale, in Norway this year. 

These two proposals were warmly received by the Conference; 
and the two sponsoring bodies were unanimously requested to develop 
plans for carrying them out. A special fund is to be raised for the 
work, and an appeal has already been issued under the signatures of 
Lord Sankey, Lord Dudley, and Sir Josiah Stamp. 

It needs to be emphasized again that this enterprise is no academic 
exercise, no pretentious book-making inquisition. It is a practical 
attempt to get at the facts about the use of leisure—-the conditions 
which can make leisure possible, the best methods of planning for it, 
the possibilities of co-ordinating its facilities, the fuller development 
of its lesser-known activities and so on. Nothing that we propose 
to do, by way of enquiry or exhibition, will aim at conscripting any 
citizen to do what he has no mind to do. Our purpose is simply to 
help him to choose his leisure for himself on the basis of a full know- 
ledge of what the alternatives are. 


Comments on the Clamour for “ Education 
for Citizenship” 


RICHARD KRAMMER 


DUCATION, as meaning the acquisition of knowledge of 
whatever kind, may be either a means or an end. As a means, 
it is vocational training; as an end, it is the pursuit of knowledge for 
its own sake. It goes without saying that during a certain period in 
each individual’s life education is both a means and an end. But once 
he passes from the elementary school to some trade school or technical 
institute for part-time continued education, or from the secondary 
or public school to the university, the education he receives is, and is 
intended to be, in the main, vocational. As far as the years spent 
at a university are concerned, this statement may appear open to 
challenge. Some may urge that universities are seats of learning 
intended to create the atmosphere and provide the amenities requisite 
for the pursuit of knowledge as an end in itself. Time was when this 
view could be sustained. But in our own day the extent to which it 
accords with fact is small. The pursuit of learning can be an end in 
itself only to those who have the means and the time to indulge it, 
and the percentage of undergraduates who to-day fall into this cate- 
gory is probably less than one. To the great majority of them their 
three or four years at the university is a means, mediate or immediate, 
to a better paid post than, other things being equal, they might hope 
for without an academic training or the prestige of a university 
degree. And though it may be true that research workers at the uni- 
versities look upon knowledge as intrinsically valuable, it is mani- 
festly untrue of most of them that its pursuit is to them an end in 
itself. It is a vocation, pure and simple. Those who subsidize research 
do so because of the fruit-bearing, not the light-bearing, character of 
its results. How many professorial Chairs in Metaphysics are endowed? 
How oiten is it that we read of munificent donations to universities 
for research in the fields of archaeology or ancient history, for in- 
stance? 
Nor is this all. Education as an end in itself is diversified. Education 
as a means is limited in scope. An educated, in the sense of a cultured, 
120 
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individual is usually understood to be one who apart from the specia- 
lized knowledge requisite to his vocation is widely read and takes a 
continuous interest in the contributions made to knowledge in other 
fields than his own. There are many who would demur to call a 
man cultured who knows and is interested in nothing outside his 
own more or less narrow, specialized branch of learning. It is a criti- 
cism sometimes levelled against modern society that it tends increas- 
ingly to sacrifice culture to expert knowledge; that the élite of in- 
tellectuals in contemporary society are in effect unprecedented 
ignoramuses when it comes to anything outside their own sphere of 
investigation.* There is probably a shade of truth in this generalization. 
No doubt the growth of specialized education and its diffusion over 
wider and wider strata of modern society has been accompanied by 
some levelling down of cultural standards compared to what they 
were in the esoteric circles of European ‘educated society’ in a bygone 
age. But one must beware of exaggerating this element of truth and 
of overlooking the differences between the range and complexity of 
the knowledge extant to-day and the knowledge available to genera- 
tions in the past. If it is true that in our own day men ‘know more and 
more about less and less’ it is also true first, that this ‘less and less’ 
amounts in many cases to very much more than the whole stock of 
knowledge relating to any one science in former times and, secondly, 
that the mastery of one science to-day renders an acquaintance with 
related sciences more imperative than at any time in the past. This 
is true of the social no less than of the physical sciences. Specialized 
higher education to-day is the only thorough education. The scope 
of each branch of scientific study has grown to such proportions, 
and its content has become so complex, that it is as much as any 
individual of normal intellectual powers can do to acquire a com- 
petent knowledge of one academic subject during his university career, 
whatever that subject be. 

Mrs. Hubback complains} that higher and vocational education, 
whether given in the university or elsewhere ‘is, at present, usually 
so specialized that, in the great majority of cases, it does not even 


* Cf. especially Ortega Y Gasset: The Revolt of the Masses. (Allen & Unwin, 1932). 
t Cf. art. ‘Training for Citizenship and Adult Education’, in ADULT EDUCATION, 
Sept., 1937. 
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pretend to prepare those with whom it deals for the one vocation, 
that of citizenship, which they all share,’ and she argues that the 
social and mental sciences—‘especially psychology and logic’—give 
‘the most thorough intellectual training for citizenship’. Putting 
on one side for the present the question whether citizenship is a 
vocation, it is not in the least clear whether Mrs. Hubback thinks 
that adequately to fulfil his vocation of citizen aman ought to have some 
training in all the social and mental sciences or that he will be equal 
to the demands made on him by that vocation if he receives a special- 
ized training in any one of them. It appears, however, that she 
inclines to the former view. Now one generalization which the present 
writer would hazard on the basis of a few years’ experience in the 
post-graduate teaching of economics is that of two Honours graduates, 
equally competent, one of whom has specialized in economics while 
the other has read economics, philosophy (logic, metaphysics and 
ethics), politics and history, it is generally true to say that the former 
will have a sound knowledge of economics whereas the latter will 
have an amateurish acquaintance with all the subjects he has ‘read’ 
and a really thorough grasp of none. And can we expect any other 
result when we reflect on the scope of any one of these subjects? 
After ail, there is some limit to what the human mind can absorb, 
let alone retain! Specialization, it is submitted, is the sine qua non 
of the mastery of any one branch of academic study. It is only in the 
measure that higher education is specialized that it will equip its 
recipients for the competent execution of their future vocational 
tasks; and the number of those who can lay claim to a professional 
knowledge of more than one intellectual discipline is becoming smaller 
and smaller as the range and complexity of these disciplines increases. 
The number of people who to-day are both classical scholars and 
expert economists is small indeed; and fewer still are the practising 
medical men or professional engineers who leave their mark in the 
history of thought as economists and/or sociologists. 

It is therefore idle to deplore specialized education, of whatever 
kind. In the social sciences a non-specialized training will not equip 
the trainee for the vocation of citizenship, if this ‘vocation’ is meant 
to denote a capacity to deal proficiently with practical economic or 
social or political problems. Indeed, it is not even certain that such 
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a training will enable him fully to grasp the nature and implications 
of such problems. 

But if a non-specialized training in the social sciences will not 
achieve these results, neither will a specialized training in any one of 
them do so. The man who has specialized in economics, for instance, 
will doubtless be able to fathom intricate economic and financial 
questions more easily than one who has ‘taken economics only as a 
“side line” ’, and he may claim to be better qualified than the latter 
to voice an opinion as to how those questions should be dealt with 
politically. But on non-economic matters the economist is, or at any 
rate may be, as unqualified to express a sound judgmentas ‘the man in the 
street’. And here it is well to reflect that the ‘man in the street’, or 
‘the common man’, or whatever else we elect to call him, is not the 
other fellow only; we are each of us that ‘man in the street’ as soon 
as we go outside the more or less narrow sphere of our specialized 
studies and activities—advocates of ‘education for citizenship’ not 
excepted. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that nothing said above is meant in 
any way to detract from the importance of a training in the social 
sciences. Certainly it would be absurd to minimize the significance of 
a knowledge of them for rational conduct in modern political life. 
What has been argued is that, for different reasons, neither an un- 
specialized training in several, nor a specialized training in any one, 
of these sciences will necessarily give those who receive such training 
a better title to citizenship than they could lay claim to otherwise. A 
knowledge of the social sciences is a valuable, but hardly an in- 
dispensable, qualification for the intelligent exercise of one’s civic 
rights, and there appears no reason for the presumption that with- 
out such knowledge a man will fulfil his duties as citizen in- 
adequately. This applies even more cogently to a knowledge of 
what have been cited as the mental sciences. 

Comment may appropriately be ventured at this point on the 
designation of citizenship as a ‘vocation’. The dictionary definition 
of ‘vocation’ suggests that it is synonymous with ‘occupation’; in every- 
day usage the word denotes the professional pursuit of a specific 
branch of activity demanding more or less specialized, expert training. 
Now the discharging of the political functions of democratic citizen- 
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ship does not call for specialized training in the art of government 
or an expert knowledge of one or more of the social sciences. The use 
of the word ‘vocation’ in the context ‘vocation of citizenship’ is, there- 
fore, illicit, save in a metaphorical sense. The functioning of demo- 
cratic institutions in modern mass-society presupposes in the individual 
voter not a theoretical knowledge of the principles of government, 
nor a capacity to analyze economic or financial or industrial problems, 
nor a knowledge of diplomatic history or international law, nor an 
understanding of the functioning of the social, economic and political 
organism: it presupposes in him simply a continuous and lively 
interest in day-to-day happenings in the world about him. And, 
however fashionable it may be in some quarters to scorn ‘our supine 
public opinion’, the large majority of the electorate in democratic 
countries do evince this continuous and lively interest in national 
and international political and economic events. Indeed, it is almost 
literally enforced on them by their environment: the daily 
newspaper, the weeklies, the radio news-summaries, the current- 
events and political talks and debates on the wireless, the cinemato- 
graphic news-reels, the stream of propaganda from the Party platforms, 
the political ‘book-clubs’ and their discussion circles; all these com- 
peting media of public information and enlightenment prevent the 
political interest of the citizen-body from flagging or becoming dormant. 

But if it be true that notwithstanding these numerous agencies 
of public information the bulk of the electorate is politically dis- 
interested and uneducated, it is, to say the least, not obvious how 
formal adult ‘education for citizenship’ can improve the situation. 
If a person always prefers to tune-in for Gracie Fields or Jack Hylton 
rather than for a talk on the French franc or the economic policy 
of the Roosevelt administration, is it probable that he can be induced 
to join a W.E.A. class in economics? And if in his newspaper he 
systematically reads nothing but the sports sheet, is he likely to enrol 
for a class in political organization? In short, it is idle to expect that 
adult educational bodies, which necessarily can reach only numerically 
limited circles, should succeed where the wireless and the press have 
failed; if the radio and the newspaper cannot rouse the masses from 
their alleged political indifference, nothing can. 

But it is submitted that much current talk about the political 
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apathy of the masses is exaggerated and open to grave objection. 
If by political passivity non-participation in active political life is 
meant, it is a mere truism that the bulk of the citizenship of modern 
democracies is passive. The running of political parties, participation 
in the administration of local or central governmental affairs, etc., 
has never attracted more than a fraction of the population. The 
politically active (and personally ambitious) in this sense have always 
been the minority. To urge that every individual in the modern state 
should be engaged in some form of political work is on the face of 
it absurd. The charge of political passivity levelled against the ‘broad 
masses’ cannot therefore be interpreted in this sense; nor, of course, 
do those who make the charge intend it to be so interpreted. Their 
contention is that the majority of the enfranchised population is 
disinterested in political and public-economic questions, that it has 
no independent political opinions, that it is incapable of thinking 
politically; and some go the length of asserting or suggesting that 
‘the masses’ just don’t think at all about public affairs and are too lazy 
to attempt to do so*. Therefore, it is argued, there is a crying need 
for ‘education for citizenship’ to rouse the public to a consciousness 
of their responsibilities as democratic citizens, and to train them to 
think politically. The spuriousness of the content of these generaliza- 
tions is matched only by the insidiousness of their character. If 
public opinion were in fact as ‘supine’ as some would have us believe, 
the League of Nations Union’s referendum on peace and disarmament 
a few years ago would not have met with the overwhelming response 
it did; the former Prime Minister would hardly have deemed it 
necessary for tactical reasons to fight the last general election on an 
international programme which, as he later averred, he knew at the 
time to be unfeasible; and the Italian invasion of Abyssinia, the 
Spanish civil war and Japanese aggression in China would not have 
brought forth a stream of letters to the press, would not have been 
the topic of conversation in trains, buses and restaurants, and would 
not have become the occasions for demonstrations of popular in- 
dignation and protests. As for the independence of political views, the 
sources from which the facts, on the basis of which opinion is formed, 


* Not all these views are stated explicitly in the writings of the more fervent 
devotees of the cause of ‘Education for citizenship’. But that these views are /atent 
in their writings is hardly open to question. 
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are derived, are public sources to which every individual has equal 
access; the lecturers on Current Affairs or the instructors in ‘Citizen- 
ship’ do not base their lectures on material derived from private 
sources but on facts gleaned from the ordinary channels of informa- 
tion within the reach of every one of their students. This being so, 
there is no reason to assume that their political views are more ‘in- 
dependent’ than their students’ or that they are more soundly founded 
than those of the latter. If the presentation of facts is distorted, the 
resulting public opinion cannot be other than false; but it will be 
false without the public’s awareness that it is so, and if subsequently 
the real facts are brought to light public opinion will not be tardy 
in being revised. Against the danger of falsification or suppression 
of facts—which is the principal cause of a perverted public opinion— 
‘education for citizenship’ can offer no protection at all. For reasons, 
however, which are too obvious to require rehearsing here, this danger 
is smallest in a democracy. 

Finally, the contention that the ‘masses’ cannot think politically 
and the inference that it is the task of ‘education for citizenship’ 
to train them so to think, calls for a word of comment. If by ability 
to think politically is meant the capacity for causal analysis of political, 
social and economic problems and situations, the answer is that the 
number of people who can really acquire the knack for abstract 
analysis of any kind is on the whole very small. The capacity for 
causal reasoning and the mastery of analytical techniques calls for a 
particular mental set-up, and unless a man has what is called an 
‘analytical frame of mind’ he is unlikely to persevere in the study of 
subjects involving theoretical analysis.* One may venture to doubt, 
therefore, whether ‘education for citizenship’ would produce sig- 
nificant results in this direction. If, on the other hand, ability to think 
politically means no more than the ability to form an opinion on 
day-to-day political and economic questions, then the argument that 
the majority of the citizen-body in contemporary democracies lacks 

* A student who had taken an Honours degree in modern languages and had 
subsequently to attend a course of lectures on economic theory lise once that 
he always looked upon economists as he did upon mathematicians—‘with awe’! 
And in my ceytenees of W.E.A. teaching I have generally found that students show 
a preference for factual knowledge to theoretical analysis. Yet without such analysis 


it is hardly possible to attempt to “understand the vast unsolved problems which are 
overshadowing the world.” 
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that ability has not even the saving grace of plausibility. And as for 
the view that the masses do not think at all about public affairs, or are 
too lazy to think about them, the onus of proof that this is so rests on 
those who assert it! 

It may be said without fear of contradiction that all the generaliza- 
tions about the political apathy and uneducatedness of ‘the masses’ 
which have been commented on above reveal an anti-democratic, 
authoritarian outlook. Contempt for the masses is always the first 
step towards conversion to the fascist creed. 


Training for Citizenship and Adult 
Education 
J. G. PATERSON 


NOTE of pessimism runs through the discussion of this 
subject in the September number of the JourNAL. The ‘indirect 
method,’ it seems, is under suspicion, and at best can hardly be said 
to be in effective contact with the problem. The ‘direct method’ at 
first sight offers greater promise, but Mrs. Hubback’s figures show 
that far too few citizens are taking advantage of it, and in any case 
there is doubt among the experts as to whether training specially for 
citizenship is possible at all. 

The difficulties in the way of a frontal attack tempt one to look 
for some particular parts of the problem which could be isolated 
from the rest and dealt with separately. One such specific problem is 
that of providing direct training for those who may be called the 
N.C.O.’s of a democratic society. Political workers, local adminis- 
trators, teachers, Trade Union officials and W.E.A. workers are 
examples of people who occupy key positions in society and who 
exert an influence on their fellows. They deserve special opportunities, 
not only because of their missionary role as distributors of knowledge, 
but for their own sakes because they are doing jobs which are worth 
doing particularly well. 

It can be objected to any proposal to pay special attention to a 
limited set of people that such differentiation is undemocratic, 
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Admittedly it would be best if everyone would come to the feast, 
but that appears to be asking too much. But why should a democracy 
not train its leaders do lead well, as they must do if the democratic 
system is to function at its best? The Fiihrer Prinzip is not the 
monopoly of dictatorship. Democracy indeed requires a higher kind 
of leadership than does dictatorship, and it is essential that it should 
produce its leaders from among its own ranks. Democracy requires 
that those who seem likely to rise to positions of leadership should 
have the advantage of all the training possible. 

The concluding paragraph of Mr. George Peverett’s article illus- 
trates the application of this principle. “When a certain political party 
first gained a majority in a particular borough council, a number of 
the new councillors got a public health official from another borough 
to act as their tutor for a course on local government. Is there any hope 
that political organizers will realize the desirability of such courses of 
study defore their candidates go to election?’ 

An interesting example of training for a limited set of people is 
provided by the London House of Citizenship. It offers direct training 
for citizenship to girls of 18 to 25 who will not have to earn their 
own living, but intend to devote themselves to some form of public 
or social work. A one-year course is provided which involves study 
of a miscellaneous range of subjects, including International Affairs, 
Housing and Town Planning, Education, Public Speaking and 
Committee Procedure. 

But most of the people whom I have described as the N.C.O.’s 
of society have to earn their daily bread and can give little time to 
study. Is there any hope of getting a considerable proportion of them 
to take up direct study for citizenship? That is a big question, but 
optimism is not unreasonable. The people concerned are among those 
who are most likely to respond to suggestions that they should 
increase their capacity as citizens. If the right facilities for study were 
offered and were adequately made known, the answer to Mr. Peverett’s 
question might be ‘Yes.’ 

In this article I have deliberately shirked the fundamental issues 
raised in the last number of the JouRNAL. One of them, however, must 
be faced before even the limited task I have discussed can be satis- 
factorily tackled. It is whether training for adults should be direct or 
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indirect, and the answer, I suggest, is obvious. In the case of children, 
when indirect methods may be used over a period of ten years, there 
is at least the opportunity to try this method of teaching whether 
with success or not. But in the case of adults, there is no time for it, 
nor would the adults be willing to adopt it even if there were. The 
more directly and obviously the subjects they study in a course of 
citizenship can bear on citizenship, the greater the appeal of the 
course will be. A potential local administrator will surely study 
town-planning more readily than the philosophy of Plato. And, as 
Plato himself would probably have admitted, the local administrator 
is right. 


The Sixteenth Annual Conference of the Institute 


The 1937 Conference of the Institute was held at Selwyn College, Cambridge, 
on September 17-20, 1937. In size it was the largest in the Institute’s history, 
in quality it was spoken of as the best for at least ten years. The meeting, as a 
whole, was given very wide publicity in the Press and in the B.B.C. news- 
bulletins. There was an immediate demand for publication in pamphlet form 
of two of the addresses: ‘Education for an Age of Plenty’, by Professor Lan- 
celot Hogben, and ‘Adult Education for Democracy’, by Mr. Lester Smith, 
Director of Education for Manchester. Copies of these may be obtained from 
the Institute—the first for 7d. (post paid) and the second for 3d. (post paid). 

The general theme of the Cambridge Conference was ‘The Contemporary 
Challenge to Adult Education’. In the following pages we print the text of the 
principal addresses given at the Conference. 


Education and Liberty 
THE HON. HAROLD NICOLSON, M.P. 


HAVE chosen as my theme two words which, if not actually 
Le fashioned, have lost much of their currency value owing to 
the constant thumbing they have received during the last 150 years 
upon political platforms and in the market place. I wish to polish 
up these coins, to clean the dirt off them, and then to scrutinize again 
the images and the superscriptions which they bear. I want, in other 
words, to examine whether these terms ‘Education’ and ‘Liberty’, 
which meant everything to our great-grandfathers, mean anything 
to us to-day. Has some new currency, some probably paper currency, 
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to be issued to replace them? Or shall we find, when we have cleared 
off the dust and rust of a century, that they are still perfectly fresh and 
glistening and that, in this country at least, they still furnish an 
admirable medium of exchange? I think we shall. 

Yet if we are to reach a modern valuation of these hackneyed terms, 
we must start by clearing our minds of all pre-conceived notions and 
by examining in a perfectly objective spirit what meaning these words 
actually have for us to-day. What do I mean by ‘preconceived notions’? 
I mean the old liberal optimism of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, which led men and women to believe that 
education was the solution of all the riddle of the universe, and that, 
if you desired to create the perfect State, all you had to do was to 
teach the people to read and write. They imagined, in those days, that 
man was by nature a virtuous and obedient animal. That if you 
taught him to use his mind, then no further political problems could 
possibly occur. And as regards economic problems, they left them 
to the play of natural forces, or to the regulation of supply and demand. 
To-day, we are a trifle apt to ridicule our liberal forefathers and to 
imagine that because the economic machine did not work out exactly 
as they expected, therefore the contribution which they made to 
political and social theory was a wholly worthless contribution. It was 
not. We are far too inclined to interpret Victorianism solely by 
its industrial symptoms, and to forget that, in spite of the slum build- 
ings and the ruin of so much of rural England, it was an age of con- 
stantly progressing thought. I should prefer to contend that the 
nineteenth century had for its task the solution of the problem of 
political liberty; whereas the task of the twentieth century is to con- 
sider whether it is possible, having regard to human nature, to achieve 
economic liberty without abandoning political freedom. I firmly 
believe that upon the people of this country falls the grave respon- 
sibility of tackling that problem. In Russia, and to some extent in 
Germany and Italy, they have succeeded. more or less in achieving 
economic liberty, but only by destroying political liberty. It is up to 
us to show the world whether it is possible to achieve both. I believe 
that it is. It will be a stupendous task and a glorious adventure; 
it will entail much hard thinking and much plain speaking; it will 
impose upon the capitalist the surrender of many of his privileges 
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and upon the workers the surrender of many of their most cherished 
ideas; yet I believe that we, as a country, do possess those gifts of 
tolerance, good-humour, mutual trust and patience by which alone 
this portentous world-riddle can be solved. In the past, Great Britain 
has made an immense contribution to the theory of political freedom; 
yet this contribution will be as nothing to our achievement if we can 
also teach the world how political and economic liberty may be com- 
bined. 

I can give little more than an introduction to this vast problem. 
But throughout what I say will run this current of thought, this 
belief—this creed I might almost call it—that we are in this sense in 
truth the chosen people; and that if we fail to solve the riddle, then 
humanity will continue to suffer from their own inability to combine 
the freedom of the body with the freedom of the soul. 

There is a second axiom which, before I reach the more specific 
subject of this address, I should wish to put before you. The thinkers 
of the nineteenth century were, whatever party they belonged to, 
inclined to regard the State as divided into separate categories, castes 
or classes. They were apt to take a purely mechanical view of the 
State; I might almost say a constructional or architectural view; 
they regarded it much as we regard a house—which can be either 
large or small, elaborate or simple, according to the designs of the 
architect or the capacity of the builder. To-day we regard the State, 
not as an artificial, but as a natural, product; we regard it, in other 
words, as an organism or as something instinct with life and growth. 
Observe the difference between these two aspects. In a house it is 
always possible to add on suddenly, or as suddenly to take off. In 
an organism it is impossible, without causing the death of the animal, 
either to add another limb suddenly or suddenly to amputate some vital 
organ. Nor is this all. In a house, it matters little whether one room 
is burnt by fire or destroyed; the rest of the house remains intact. 
In a living organism the health of each particle is the health of the 
whole; a festering finger may poison the whole body and cause death; 
under such a conception the State, if it is to prosper, must be sound in 
every limb. The importance, and the popularity, of this conception 
have both been damaged by the fact that the fascists have seized hold 
of the house “The Corporate State’, and those of us who preach the 
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organic view of society are all too often accused of being fascist at heart. 
Yet neither Germany nor Italy are corporate States in the true sense of 
the term. Certain portions of the body politic have been allowed to 
become atrophied, and we shall see that slowly the degeneration of 
decay will spread throughout the whole body. In the true corporate 
State, no single particle of the body, no single hair of the head, should 
willingly be allowed to decay. 

What, therefore, in this conception of the State as a living organism, 
is the place of Liberty and Education? And what relation, in the modern 
State or organism, should they bear to each other? 

Let me begin with Education, and let me first ask what we consider 
to be the aim or purpose of education? Is the aim of education to 
produce culture? Yes, and no. Yes, because an education which takes 
no thought of the humanities, which in other words is a purely voca- 
tional and not a general education, is no education at all; it is merely 
training. No, because culture is essentially an individual and a personal 
thing; it only begins when one has forgotten all one ever learnt at 
school; it is a luxury which men and women have to discover for 
themselves; it is a thing which is wholly independent of any school- 
leaving age or any State institutions; it is a thing which develops 
throughout life, which implies a constantly changing attitude of mind, 
which has little to do with knowledge or even with learning, and 
which is as relative and as personal as character, temperament or 
morals. The State should provide the foundations of, and the oppor- 
tunities for, culture, but it cannot and should not attempt to provide 
the thing itself. For culture, as I have said, only becomes valuable 
when it is a personal and above all an adult discovery. 

Is the aim of State education, therefore, to create a civilized com- 
munity? Again, I say ‘Yes and no!’ Yes, because unless education 
has some conception of what is meant by civilization (which I should 
define as ‘well-ordered individualism’) it is apt to take too narrow and 
too sectional a view of its own duties. No, since it would be difficult, 
when one came down to facts, to get two reasonable people to agree 
upon what they meant by ‘civilized’. Is Germany civilized to-day? 
Is Russia? Is Italy? Are the United States? I presume that most of 
you would say that the highest level of civilization attained by man 
was that of Athens in the fifth century B.c., or of Rome under the 
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Antonines, or of France in the eighteenth century. Yet Athenian 
and Roman civilization rested upon a basis of slave labour, whereas 
the French Revolution was the answer to the civilization which had 
immediately preceded it. We see, therefore, that the term ‘civilization’ 
too often means a condition of affairs which enables a highly cultured 
minority to enjoy ease and privilege at the expense of a suppressed 
majority. And that, you will agree, is not civilization in the least. 

Is, then, the object of education to produce the good citizen? 
Our inclination is to answer that question with an immediate affirm- 
ative. Yet what do we mean by ‘the good citizen’? Is there a single 
person here who could find a definition of that phrase which would 
be accepted by any other person without qualification? We should 
each of us, I suppose, define the good citizen as a person who enhanced 
our own self-esteem and contributed to our own peace of mind. 
Nor is it merely the difficulty of defining the good citizen which leads 
me to boggle at that attractive but wholly meaningless phrase. I 
warmly dislike the suggestion of standardization which the words 
imply, as if one might say ‘a good tin-opener’ or ‘a good pair of 
shoe-laces’. Let us face the fact that there is no such thing as a stan- 
dardized ‘good-citizen’ and that if there were, and you tried to produce 
him by the million, you would get a very bad State indeed. Since, 
to my mind, the value of any community is its variety and not its 
homogeneity. I should hate to live in a State which did not contain 
a large proportion of very bad citizens indeed, and I should disapprove 
of any system of education which manufactured good citizens much 
as one manufactures buttons, since such a system would, in my 
judgment, be destructive of Liberty. The point assumes some im- 
portance, and is not irrelevant, if we consider the mass-manufacture 
of good citizens which is at present taking place in the totalitarian 
States. And since this has a very direct bearing upon my theme 
of Education and Liberty, I propose to discuss it at some 
length. 

Now were you to ask Dr. Goebbels or Stalin whether the purpose 
of education was to create good citizens, they would answer with an 
affirmative nod of their respectively small and enormous heads. 
You would know very well, however, that by ‘good citizens’ they 
meant either good Nazis or good Communists. And you would also 
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know that the methods of their mass-production are not consonant 
with education in any acceptable sense of that term. 

I wonder sometimes whether people in this country are aware of 
the organized suppression of individual thought which goes under 
the name of education in the dictator countries. When we visit those 
countries—whether we go to Russia, or Germany, or Italy—we are 
so struck by the evidences of disciplined happiness that we overlook 
the evidence of disciplined thought. It is mere foolishness not to 
admit that the ordinary man or woman who conforms to the pre- 
vailing system in Germany or in Russia is not completely happy 
and contented. It is not, however, by a general low level of content- 
ment that the value of a civilization is to be judged, since pigs and 
cattle are contented provided they obtain sufficient food. The point 
is that human beings are superior to cattle, and that they are superior 
for this very reason that they possess individual minds. This individ- 
uality very often produces great unhappiness, but it also produces the 
triumphs of human intelligence. I am fully able to agree that if you 
reduce human beings to the level of the ant-heap or the hive, if you 
suppress all individual thoughts and aspirations other than those which 
accord with the herd-aspirations or the hive-aspirations, you do manage 
to remove worry, anxiety, and even suffering from the lives of many 
thousand people. Yet although you render the average man and woman 
less éxposed to unhappiness, you at the same time submit the excep- 
tional man or woman to extreme mental torture. In sacrificing 
quality to quantity you lower the general level of the State. Here, 
again, I believe it is possible, with wise statesmanship, to remove the 
causes of unhappiness from the lives of the many, without at the same 
time destroying the individuality and scope of the few. 

You may think that I am exaggerating the suppression which 
exists. You may find, in speaking to German or Russian friends, that 
they laugh at our belief that they are repressed, and claim that such 
theories on our part are due to an old fashioned clinging to the demo- 
cratic formulas of the nineteenth century; or else that they are spread 
abroad by the lying propagandists of international Jewry. Yet if 
you ask a German or a Russian certain questions, you will observe 
a look of shocked agony cross his face. If he be an honest Russian or 
an honest German he will tell you that those are things which no 
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good Nazi or no good Communist is allowed to think about. And if 
you answer, ‘But in this country there is nothing on earth that we are 
not allowed to think about’—he will become puzzled and a trifle wistful. 

Let me give some examples. Take the Italian Press. Take a paper 
such as the Corriere della Sera, which in pre-fascist days was an 
excellent journal of information, almost of the standard of the Daily 
Telegraph. Read the Corriere to-day. What does it contain? First 
page: ‘Superb speech by the Duce at Pesaro’; second page: ‘Mag- 
nificent reception of the Duce at Taranto’; third page: ‘Europe pro- 
foundly impressed by the Duce’s speech at Pesaro’, followed by 
quotations from the Riga Gazette, the Journal de Lausanne, the Vélki- 
scher Beobachter, or the Tooting Monitor; fourth page: ‘Motor acci- 
dents’; fifth page: ‘Sport’. Take again a book such as Andre Gide’s 
Return from the U.S.S.R., in which that intellectual Communist 
describes his horror at discovering how utterly ignorant the young 
Russian was of conditions abroad. He is taught to believe that the 
Russian standard of living is higher, instead of lower, than that of 
any other industrial country. He is taught to believe that there are 
no such things as schools or hospitals or child welfare centres in 
either France or England. He is taught to believe that there is no 
such thing as individual eminence but only group eminence. He is 
taught to believe that all the rest of the world are unutterably evil 
and foolish, and that only in Russia can one find intelligence, decency 
or justice. 

Nor is that, even, the most dangerous result of regarding education 
as a means for the mass-production of ‘good citizens’. It is not only 
that such methods destroy the habit of independent thought, it is 
also that they destroy the habit of truthfulness. And if I were asked to 
define in a single word the menace of our age, I should reply with the 
one word: ‘truthfulness’. In this country, I am glad to say, we have 
little respect for men who tell deliberate lies. In the dictator States 
‘national honour’ or the party doctrine have become infinitely more 
important than the sacredness of truth. That again is what comes of 
employing mass-methods to educate your fellow countrymen into 
becoming ‘good citizens’. 

Some of you will by now be asking yourself whether I disapprove 
of all forms of direction in education. Do I believe in the Montessori 
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or the Dalton systems, and do I wish to see our State education 
reduced to the level of kindergartens in which our children will toy 
for a few minutes with a lump of plasticine and then pass on for an- 
other few minutes to toy with raffia work? Far from it. I do not 
believe in reading without tears. I believe that education should train 
the character to conquer, and not to evade, difficulties. Yet I confess 
that behind all this is the problem of whether a State education should 
give to the child or the adult any direction at all. If it gives too much, 
it falls into the danger of propagandist education, of forming opinions, 
of crushing the mould of individuality. If it gives too little, it allows 
the young plant to run to seed, to throw up suckers, to become 
entangled with the surrounding weeds. How can I answer this question? 
How, in other words, is education to be both disciplinary and liberal? 
That leads me to pass from the problem of what are the aims of 
education to the problem of what is its nature. 

Is education an art, a science, or is it merely part of the administ- 
rative machine? Obviously, it is all three things. It is an art, because 
it depends upon enthusiasm, inspiration and freedom. It is, or ought 
to be, a science, because it deals with precise and often recognizable 
facts. It is part of an administrative machine because it has to be 
conducted under certain rules and regulations. Yet if we consider 
English education to-day we find that it is all too often unimaginative, 
unstientific and appallingly confused. Does that mean that we should 
concentrate upon improving one of the three elements only, and that 
we should, for instance, improve the administration, or increase the 
imaginative side, or devote ourselves solely to the scientific aspect? 
Surely not. Surely the advance should be made upon all three fronts 
at once. 

I confess, of course, that it is difficult to prescribe rules or to suggest 
reforms in education taken as an art. We know very well that the 
educationalist who regards his calling solely as a branch of administra- 
tion or as a science which allows little variation in its principles or 
application, is likely to be a very unimaginative and uninspired educa- 
tionalist. We know, in other words, that the born teacher is an artist, 
and knows himself to be an artist. But we cannot provide any recipe 
by which either artists or born teachers can be formed. All we can do 
is to affirm again and again that education, like government, is an art 
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before it is a science and that those who disregard or deride that 
contention are unworthy to call themselves educationalists. 

Can we then lay down any rules or make any suggestions regarding 
education as a science? I think we can. I think we can say that the 
educationalist should adopt towards his subject a scientific, or more 
accurately, a biological method of approach. He must realize in the 
first place that education is devised for the bettering, not of herds of 
sheep or goats, but of living human beings possessed of that intricately 
sensitive nervous system which differentiates man from beast. In the 
second place he must realize that scientific education is not a matter of 
teaching only, not a question of this or that syllabus or this or that 
examination, but a question of life. His biological approach will 
convince him that before you start pouring your wine into these 
little bottles you must be certain that the bottles are sound and clean 
in themselves. In other words the scientific educationalist will be 
concerned with infant and child welfare, with maternity work, and 
even with genetics, with nutrition and with health. The scientific 
approach, above all, will lead him to pay more attention to psychology, 
and to save hours of wastage and discouragement in trying to force 
children into shapes which are wholly unnatural to them. ‘Education’, 
writes Dr. Cattell, ‘must capture the patient, rational spirit of science, 
and it must be scientifically planned in regard to the values and needs 
of the modern world, without prejudice from tradition’. The edu- 
cationalist, in other words, must inevitably instil into his pupils a 
certain point of view. He must teach them in the first place to appreciate 
all that is really valuable in the tradition of the past; he must teach 
them in the second place to distinguish between what is valuable 
in the present and what is worthless; and in the third place he must 
remember always that his duty is to prepare them to fit into the life 
of the future. We live in an age of rapid transition. It would be wrong 
and foolish to teach the child of ten to-day to regard as immutable, or 
indeed as desirable, conditions which seem agreeable to the adult 
of fifty. They must be taught that it is possible, without despising the 
past, to welcome the future. And even if, in some cases, a slight 
touch of propaganda politics creeps into such instruction, I for one 
should willingly be prepared to take the risk. 

What, therefore, of the administrative front? We all know that our 
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educational system has grown up from several strangely assorted 
beginnings, and is to-day one of the most curious patch-works ever 
devised by the mind, or the lethargy, of man. I believe that on the 
administrative side there must be a greater unification of education, 
and by that I do not mean standardization. I mean only that our 
educational system, while retaining that variety which is essential to 
the composite State, should aim at removing those horizontal barriers 
of class and money which may well prove fatal to the achievement of 
any real equality of opportunity. I do not pretend that we can rapidly 
achieve an equalized e' cation or that it is desirable to do so. The 
clever and industrious child must always be able to create for himself 
greater opportunities than his less gifted or energetic brother. Yet 
the opportunities must be equal, even though the roads which branch 
off across the country of life may vary from the great arterial highway 
to the little track across the fields. 

I have tried to suggest that the aim of education is not solely to 
produce a high standard of culture, that still less can it be defined as 
an endeavour to create ‘a civilized community’, and even less should 
it be interpreted as a determined effort at the mass-production of 
‘good citizens’. I have indicated that in its very nature it is both an 
administrative function, a science, and an art. You will now be asking 
me what, in my own judgment, is the real aim of education and what 
relation that aim bears to democracy and liberty? I should answer 
that in my opinion the major aim of education should be to create 
in the minds of children a habit of truthfulness and a contempt for 
untruthfulness. By this I do not mean only a habit of moral truthfulness 
but that habit of intellectual truthfulness which brings with it these 
great liberal virtues: a sense of value; a loathing of the intolerant or 
the second-rate; a constant endeavour to focus problems in their 
right proportions; an instinctive distrust of all unqualified statements; 
a suspicion of all facile appeals to the emotions or the appetites; 
a hatred of hatred and a love of love; a constant exercising of the 
judgment in order to render it at one and the same time supple and 
rigid, imaginative and controlled; a balanced habit of thought; a 
reverence for all that is best in the past; a critical appraisal of all that 
is most interesting in the present; and above all a cheerful and confident 
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Yet how is education, thus conceived, to promote liberty? If educa- 
tion is regarded as an art, then necessarily it will aim at fostering 
individuality, and liberty is controlled individuality. If education is 
to be regarded as part of the mechanism of the State, then it must and 
will become an efficient mechanism and aim at unification and the 
equality of opportunity. If education is to be approached scientifically 
and biologically, then it must take account of the physical develop- 
ment of the human mind. On the one hand it must consider the child 
in terms of his prenatal, natal, infant and pre-school age welfare. 
And above all it must and will consider the adult. None of us who have 
understood the meaning of culture would deny that this estimable 
frame of mind (since it is essentially a frame of mind) only came to us 
after the school leaving age. There are many unfortunate people to 
whom this frame of mind has never been dreamt of in philosophy. 
But there are countless other people who have felt the tingling in 
their fingers, the tingling for culture, which comes to us once we have 
been able to distinguish knowledge from learning, once we have been 
privileged to recognize that education is not a mere childish stage in 
our development but our development itself. Were I, at the age of 
fifty, to feel for one moment that I had completed my education, 
then I should turn my face to the wall and die. That a great nation 
should assume that education ceases with the school-leaving age 
appears to me the depths of unintelligence. Culture, I repeat, only 
begins when one has forgotten all one learnt at school. It is because 
I am convinced that education begins at birth and ends only with 
death that I feel so honoured to have been invited to your meeting 
this evening. 

Yet what of the relation between Education and Liberty? I think 
I have said enough to show that my conception of education is one 
which can produce the self-confident and judicious individual. My 
conception of liberty is a political system which enables that individual 
to express himself. In my view the two concepts of education and 
liberty are not merely related: they are inter-dependent. If you have 
the right form of education, then you have the right form of liberty. 
If you have the right conception of liberty, then you evolve the right 
conception of education. Since if our education is able to keep these 
aims before itself, then there can arise r) danger of our sacrificing 
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the development of the individual to the permanence of any one form 
of the State; no danger, that is, of subordinating personal dynamics 
to herd statics. And if we realize that education in the State is a vital 
organic problem which extends backwards to birth and forwards 
throughout the whole of adult life, then indeed we in this country 
may arise to our birthright, and may be able to solve the riddle of the 
century—how to attain economic liberty without sacrificing political 
and individual freedom. That solution will only be found if the 
majority of the people of this country are educated in childhood 
and in adult age to acquire that balance of judgment which will 
enable them to make personal sacrifices of property or of principles 
in order to create the common good. Yet if we allow our educational 
system to become the tool of any particular doctrine, or the victim 
of any single class or section, then we also shall degenerate into the 
hive-state; and then indeed will man’s unconquerable mind have been 
defeated in its final fortress and then indeed will the race of man have 
repudiated its own process of evolution and have joined those number- 
less forms of life which, in the process of millions of years, have proved 
themselves unfitted to survive. 
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T may be my official mind which makes me ask you to consider the 

meaning of the terms ‘Democracy’ and ‘Adult Education,’ more 
as a matter of habit than with expectation of agreement. For a defini- 
tion of the second, I naturally turn to the Regulations of the Board of 
Education which describe it as courses of instruction for the liberal 
education of adults of at least eighteen years of age: and require what 
is taught to be of sufficient public interest to be acceptable as part of 
the public provision of higher education. When I attempt a definition 
of Democracy, I recall as a matter of prudence Ruskin’s warning to 
Glasgow undergraduates—‘You have no more business with politics 
than you have with rat-catching’: and I realize that it is not for me to 
lead you down the by-roads of political theory. What seems to me, as 
a professional administrator, significant about Democracy is that its 
meaning is at present much debated; not only does it have different 
meanings for different people, but it is not the same thing in different 
‘Democracies.’ When, for example, the Master of Balliol addressed 
American audiences on the subject eight years ago, he showed that he 
was as much aware as Martin Chuzzlewit ninety years before him that 
democracy in Great Britain and the United States rested on different 
assumptions and had developed in quite different ways. As for Great 
Britain, it has become almost a fashion to dispute about its meaning: 
and defining democracy bids fair to replace cross-word puzzles as a 
diversion in railway carriages. Mr. Leonard Woolf has but to declare 
that it is a point of view and an ideal to arouse an immediate rejoinder 
from Lord Eustace Percy that, on the contrary, it is a form of govern- 
ment. If you listen, you will hear Mr. J. A. Hobson asserting economic 
equality as a sine qua non, and Mr. A. D. Lindsay claiming that the 
essence is individual liberty and creative discussion. It is important 
also to note that there are other voices to the right and left who have 
nothing kind to say about it: while I seem to remember an article in 
Highway in which Mr. G. D. H. Cole, in his best detective style, proved 
that it did not exist in this country. Indeed, Lord Baldwin said much 
the same thing when, about seven years ago, he gave an address on 
‘The Authentic Note of Democracy.’ “Democracy,” he said, “‘is still an 
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aspiration and not a fact. It is still ‘an untravelled world, whose margin 
fades for ever and for ever as we move.’ What we have achieved is a 
democratic framework of government, which is not the same thing 
as a democratic society. We have perfected this machinery of govern- 
ment, and our immediate danger is that it may be seized and exploited 
in undemocratic ways for undemocratic ends.” The Association for 
Education in Citizenship recently organized a Conference to thrash 
out thoroughly the implications of Democracy, and most of us will 
have read with warm appreciation Sir Ernest Simon’s valuable article 
on ‘The Faith of a Democrat’ in The Citizen for July. For the present, 
however, we must, I think, admit that definition is difficult: nor can 
we, remembering our traditional respect for minorities, forget those 
other voices in the wings of our National Theatre. 

The question before us is what, in these circumstances, should the 
Adult Education Movement do about Democracy? If our Democracy 
had a Dictator, if you will permit the Irishism, the answer would be 
easy. ‘Dictators,’ says Mr. Bassett, ‘know what is for the good of the 
community: they assume, that is to say, they are right; and because they 
are convinced of the rightness of their opinions, they feel justified 
in enforcing them upon the rest of the community.’ An official in such 
circumstances knows exactly what to do: and so does the teacher. 
If you and I knew that it was our duty to inculcate a certain political 
philosophy, we should know also that liberty was dead or dying. I do 
not think you can escape that dilemma: 

We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 

That Shakespeare spake; the faith and morals hold 

Which Milton held. 
But, it may be said, is there not a middle way? I wonder. ‘It makes all 
the difference in the world whether we put Truth in the first place or 
in the second place.’ 

Happily this is a free country, and our heritage of liberty of thought 
and discussion is to-day more than ever sacred. Partisan organizations 
flourish: and propaganda abounds. Many leaders of the people have 
acquired their education in this atmosphere: but it has been at their own 
cost or that of their party or their organization. Adult Education, in 
the generally accepted sense, has, on the other hand, eschewed propa- 
ganda and been avowedly non-partisan: and most of it has been partly 
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financed by the State. It is with such knowledge that we must consider 
the relationship between Adult Education and Democracy: and ask 
ourselves whether, in view of the challenge which is the central theme 
of this Conference, there should be a change in the traditional outlook. 
How far can we serve the cause of liberty without losing it? One of the 
most impressive factors affecting Adult Education at the moment is 
that leading statesmen have become its advocates. “The idea of parti- 
cular people,’ Lord Baldwin has said, ‘pursuing learning has been fami- 
liar for scores of centuries, but the idea of preparing the minds of whole 
classes or communities for co-operation and common action by a 
training in common ideas is a comparatively new one. That is the 
gigantic task to which we are committed. The necessity for this arises 
from the fact that democracy is with us.’ You will remember that John 
Stuart Mill was no great friend of State Education: he called it ‘a mere 
contrivance for moulding people to be exactly like one another.’ No 
one in modern times has spoken more delightfully than Lord Baldwin 
about the diversity of our national characteristics or sounded more 
clearly the clarion of freedom: and we may fairly assume, therefore, 
that what he meant by ‘a training in common ideas’ was not indoctrina- 
tion, but some way of providing all alike with a background of know- 
ledge about our institutions and our social heritage. Indeed, when he 
spoke to London teachers some years ago he stressed impartiality and 
made a strong point of the importance of seeing that children, when 
they hear about politics, are taught dispassionately and know both 
sides of the case. “You cannot,’ he said, ‘prostitute your position to 
sectarian ends. The primary concern of those who have such a sacred 
trust as you have is the unfolding of the child’s personality.’ Mr. 
Mansbridge has inscribed words as a frontispiece to his famous Adven- 
ture in Working Class Education which seem to express the same kind 
of creed. ‘The Workers’ Educational Association,’ he declares, ‘con- 
forms to the very ideal of democracy, which preconditions the gather- 
ing up of the true influence of every man, woman and child for trans- 
lation into the terms of common life.’ If that ideal had been accom- 
plished, we should have long since achieved something much greater 
than a democratic framework of government: we should, by now, be 
much more truly a commonwealth. 

I should like to submit, therefore, that a change in the traditional 
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practice of Adult Education is unnecessary and undesirable: and that 
the need is quantitative rather than qualitative. But before I approach 
the quantitative aspect, let me try and amplify my case for ‘no change’ 
in aim and purpose. In the first place, I would suggest that the Adult 
Tutorial System does provide an excellent opportunity for a political 
education. Its students acquire, in an atmosphere of unfettered dis- 
cussion, a knowledge of our great institutions and an insight into the 
major problems of the British Commonwealth and of the World in 
which we live. History, Political Science and Economics have always 
been favourite subjects: and from its genesis the Movement has always 
recognized the importance of the study of the British Political System 
and all that it means. Indeed, owing to the influence of men like A. L. 
Smith the tendency at one time was almost to give undue prominence 
to constitutional issues and to political theory: and tutors with such 
training have always been fairly easy to secure. My next point would 
be that it has always been recognized that the technique of Adult 
Education is totally different from that of the pre-eighteen stage. It is 
tutorial: it teaches by corporate discussion: its teaching tradition is 
non-didactic and conversational: and the student, unlike the school 
boy, has some experience of industry, life and affairs. For this reason, 
its curriculum is not, from a controversial standpoint, subject to the 
same limitation as a school curriculum: ‘strong meat belongeth to 
them that are of full age, even those who by reason of use have their 
senses exercised to discern both good and evil.’ “The study of Politics,’ 
Dr. Ernest Barker has said, ‘requires some experience of life. Before 
you can really study the theory of good and evil, you must have felt 
the tussle in your conscience . . . . Similarly, before you can study the 
theory of right and wrong in politics, you must have undergone some 
sort of political experience: you must have wrestled yourself, in some 
way, with the problems of conduct and organization which arise in 
human societies.’ Again, I would submit, not in any complacent spirit, 
that the Adult Education pioneers thought out their attitude to propa- 
ganda at a very early stage and anticipated the problem now before this 
Conference many years ago. Their traditional view on this point is 
enshrined in the following exposition of the W.E.A. creed: ‘Education 
can be effective only when based upon open inquiry and free discus- 
sion. The W.E.A. has never deviated from that policy .... The pur- 
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pose of the W.E.A. is to assist the worker in securing emancipation 
by teaching him how to think: not by teaching him what to think.’ 

The recent Report of the Society for the Protection of Science and 
Learning, and the sad tale which it has to tell of displaced teachers in 
Europe, brings home to us in a practical way the importance of stand- 
ing firm for intellectual liberty. Once you encroach upon that principle 
in the realm of Adult Education, the damage of erosion has begun and 
the traditional bulwarks will crumble in the University world and 
subsequently throughout the whole orbit of education. Once you 
open the doors of schools and colleges to deliberate propaganda, 
liberty will fly out through the window. ‘Plenty of people,’ Matthew 
Arnold so wisely observed seventy years ago, ‘will try to give the 
masses, as they call them, an intellectual food prepared and adapted in 
the way they think proper for the actual condition of the masses. . . . 
Plenty of people will try to indoctrinate the masses with the set of 
ideas and judgments constituting the creed of their own profession or 
party. ... But culture works differently. It does not try to teach down 
to the level of inferior classes: it does not try to win them for this or 
that sect of its own, with ready-made judgments and watchwords. 
It seeks to do away with classes: to make the best that has been thought 
and known in the world current everywhere; to make all men live in 
an atmosphere of sweetness and light, where they may use ideas, as it 
uses them itself, freely-nourished and not bound by them. This is the 
1 sociaidea; and the men of culture are the true apostles of equality.’ 
This passage, which excited so much contemporary criticism, crystal- 
lizes the case for the development of unfettered Adult Education as a 
basis of a free commonwealth. 

I should like here to say a word about the technique of Adult 
Education because its development has suffered a good deal as a result 
of popular misunderstanding. Its argumentative nature requires to be 
emphasized and, indeed, advertised. Discussion and controversy are 
vital to it: for the corporate debate is its basis. On this point there is a 
great deal of confusion: and most officials have had to mollify dis- 
gusted ratepayers and others who, from time to time, have been 
shocked by political discussions at Tutorial Classes. This problem has 
been well stated by Mr. Bassett in his Essentials of Parliamentary 
Democracy. ‘Political education for adults,’ he observes, ‘needs to be 
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encouraged in every possible way. The democratic state should 
regard this as one of its indispensable functions. The best method of 
dealing with the problem would be an extension of the existing work 
of the extra-mural departments of the Universities and of such bodies 
as the Workers’ Educational Association. The provision of further 
facilities for this work is urgently required. On the other hand, much 
depends upon the attitude of political parties to adult education. In the 
past, no party has given it the measure of support which ought to have 
been, forthcoming from parties pledged to the democratic method. 
That, once again, is largely because that method has not been properly 
understood. People generally are still too reluctant to hear and con- 
sider arguments which run counter to their own political opinions: in 
practice they still burke free discussion, however enthusiastic their 
verbal support of it may be.’ The difficulty is not peculiar to this 
country, and J. H. Robinson makes exactly the same point about the 
U.S.A. in his The Mind in the Making. ‘Courses in government, 
political economy, sociology and ethics,’ he remarks, lamenting the 
incubus of ill-informed criticism, ‘confine themselves to inoffensive 
generalizations, harmless details of organization, and the common- 
places of routine morality, for only in that way can they escape being 
controversial.’ One knows full well that many tutorial classes in Great 
Britain are not hampered by such considerations, and some of you will 
have ‘read in Mr. Studebaker’s The American Way an interesting 
account of some very free discussions as part of the Adult Education 
work in the U.S.A.: but general progress in creative discussion and 
adequate financial support will only be possible when the public as a 
whole accepts as normal technique in tutorial work the same freedom 
and impartiality in political discussion as that employed by the B.B.C. 

There can be little doubt that the closer the Adult Education Move- 
ment gets to vital problems and eschews the ultra-academic, the more 
strong will it be. Learn and Live, that admirable guide to the students’ 
standpoint, proves that: and, as its authors observe, it reveals the 
students’ hope in the Tutorial Class as a creative influence, ‘a redemp- 
tive force of this disordered world.’ Experience of B.B.C. Discussion 
Groups also shows how keen is the demand for talks related to current 
issues, while the popularity of Foreign Affairs as a subject signifies 
the public interest in international problems. In the June issue of 
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Adult Education, Mr. Mack contrasts his results with a Course of 
Lectures on T. H. Green with a Course which he took on ‘Democracy 
in Crisis.’ The first, he says, roused only moderate enthusiasm, but 
the latter was a success because ‘the kind of problem Green talks about, 
fundamental as it is, was overshadowed in their minds by the exciting 
events in the world around them.’ 

From a quantitative standpoint, we may as well admit at once that 
the number of students attending Courses in Adult Education is com- 
paratively small; I have seen calculations which suggest that it is less 
than two per cent of the adult population. But Adult Education is an 
imponderable in its quantity as well as its quality: and I should be 
sorry to stress the statistical side. It is like counting communicants 
as an index of religion: and it is misleading. Still, if it is to be a great 
influence for Democracy, if it is to play a big part in Lord Baldwin’s 
‘gigantic task,’ we must see to it that it is available and attractive. I 
know of no better way of doing this than by a carefully-organized 
extension of the existing work of the Extra-Mural Departments of the 
Universities, Local Authorities, and such bodies as the Workers’ 
Educational Association. 

Nothing surely would more facilitate effective Adult Education than 
the establishment everywhere of adequate opportunities for post- 
primary education, and a much greater consideration of the needs of 
adolescents during the 15-18 period. If those two gaps in our educa- 
tional system were thoroughly filled, the task of the Adult Tutor 
would be transformed. For students would come to him with a stronger 
background of history, geography and economics which would render 
useful tutorial discussions far more practicable. In computing the 
weight of Adult Education in a general sense, it is important not to 
forget the many auxiliary forces: conversation, listening by the fire- 
side, home reading and so on. Nothing is more impressive on the new 
Housing Areas than the great part which the B.B.C., the Cinema and 
the Public Library play in the lives of the residents. Central Associa- 
tions show a rather superfluous interest in their welfare, and Housing 
Estates as a topic seem to have supplanted Foreign Missions in too- 
comfortable drawing-rooms. Such external solicitude has little to 
commend it; for the intellectual life of the average Housing Estate 
reaches a fairly high level and has nothing to gain from well-meaning 
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patronage. Better Housing itself surely constitutes one of the greatest 
contributions ever made to the cause of Adult Education: it has given 
men and women an opportunity to be independent, to read, think, 
listen, and commune with themselves. For many such people, who 
really care for their homes, their gardens, books and family life, the 
sessional winter course one night a week is a far more sensible stimulus 
than an organized Community Centre. ‘Sociability,’ G. K. Chesterton 
once said, contrasting club-life with that of the Home, ‘like all good 
things is full of discomforts, dangers, and renunciations.’ It is import- 
ant, I feel, not to forget that Home and Family are important to 
Democracy: and one marvels when their own Clubs languish for want 
of members, that well-meaning Forsytes see a Heaven for others in a 
gregarious institution. Good accommodation for meetings of all kinds 
is a necessity of any modern community with its many activities, but 
the deliberate organization of the secular communal life as a kind of 
missionary endeavour seems to me rather a presumption. 

One of the strengths of the Adult Education Movement is that it 
has never ‘stunted’ to conquer: it has never resorted to base appeals: 
it has built surely and soundly. Read, for example, the propaganda lit- 
erature of the W.E.A., and you will be impressed principally by the 
fact that, like Manchester, it grounds its appeal on the quality of its 
goods. “The W.E.A. believes that shoddy educational standards are 
not only useless but harmful. . . .’ From the beginning of the Great 
Adventure that has been the keynote: and to this it owes a good deal of 
its success. We do not want the kind of cheap advertisement in the 
Adult Education World, which, to its jeopardy, has invaded the Phy- 
sical Training Movement. As the Headmaster of Clifton said the other 
day, ‘We shall have to be careful if the present enthusiasm for Physical 
Training is not followed by reaction.’ Nor, again, in my opinion, do 
we want for Adult Education as a whole the kind of special legislation 
which has been introduced to stimulate Adult Physical Training, for 
that has involved the creation of separate organizations out of touch 
with representative democracy. On the other hand, we do definitely 
want to meet the challenge of the Modern World and to get a solid 
‘move-on’ in Adult Education. To use the phrase that W. E. Forster 
coined about Elementary Education in 1870, we want ‘to fill the gaps’: 
and our first objective should be to ascertain precisely what the gaps are. 
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The critics who contributed to Learn and Live have put their fingers on 
some of our shortcomings: here are some of their observations: “The 
greatest defect, perhaps, is that money is too tight’: ‘numerous organi- 
zations have sprung up which overlap each other’: ‘there is lack of 
co-ordination’: ‘improved local organization is needed’: ‘more system 
is needed in the organization and control of work in a homogeneous 
area, so that the various activities—pioneer work, preparatory classes, 
extra-mural courses, public lectures, week-end schools, etc., shall be 
brought more in relation one to another.’ At the same time, you can 
easily have too much organization and thus destroy the happy spirit 
of tutorial work. Goodwill, informality and a common faith in adult 
education on the part of the Universities, the Voluntary Bodies and the 
Local Education Authorities create good organization: while, as Mr. 
Mansbridge points out in his Adventure in Working Class Education, 
one of the happiest features of the movement has been the sympathy 
shown by Officers of the Board of Education, great men like A. E. 
Zimmern, Dover Wilson and Joseph Owen. In parenthesis, may I say 
that I think one of the most inspiring books of our time has been that 
pamphlet issued by the Board of Education in 1921 Humanism in the 
Continuation School. The point of these observations is to suggest to 
you that the natural approach to a new ‘drive’ in Adult Education is 
for the true friends of the Movement, keeping in touch with the Board 
of Education, to get together in every district and, recapturing the 
old spirit, consolidate and advance. If I may express this in prosaic 
and administrative language, I would suggest that our proper course is 
to take full advantage of paragraph 15 of Circular 1444 of the Board of 
Education. You will recall that the Circular urges upon Local Autho- 
rities the desirability of making a survey of the ‘needs of adults in each 
area, and of the types of provision best designed to meet them.’ It 
further stresses the importance of establishing systematic co-operation 
between Local Education Authorities, Universities and Voluntary 
Bodies. As an example of an admirable piece of work of this kind, may 
I commend to your notice Zhe Survey of Adult Education, recently 
produced by the Consultative Committee on Adult Education in 
Bristol. There are two other documents of an administrative kind 
which are worth the study of anyone looking for the machinery of 
progress: namely Board of Education Circular 1355 issued in 1925, 
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and the excellent pamphlet which the British Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion published some years ago on The Local Education Authority and 
Adult Education. F or method of organization these furnish all we need to 
ask, but much more is necessary to bring us daily nearer our goal. At 
present we have far too much room in which to deny ourselves: as the 
Learn and Live critic said, ‘the money is too tight.’ For the rest, I feel 
that what is needed more than anything is a recovery and expansion 
of the spirit of the old Pioneers. “The power of the movement,’ if I 
may quote Mr. Mansbridge for the last time, ‘lay in the fact that it 
inspired its members, and those with whom it came into contact, to 
give of their highest and best, because to do so was the way of life.’ 
We want not only inspiration from within, not only a co-operative 
spirit on the part of Local Authorites, but, above all, if we are to win 
through, sympathy at the centre. Here, as an Official, I reach dangerous 
ground, so let me conclude by reading to you what one of the greatest 
of modern professionals, Dr. F. H. Spencer, said to you two years ago 
when he was enjoying the first ecstasy of superannuation: 


“T am a great admirer of the Board of Education. I served them 
for a good many years, and I left them with pride and admiration 
for their efficiency. If you have somebody at the top who will say 
to these people, “You must get this done,’ they will do it, and do it 
with the utmost skill.” 


The National Will to Peace 


SIR NORMAN ANGELL 


EFORE the War, as a good many in this room know, it really 

was necessary to argue whether peace was better than war. 
Great Victorian poets, eminent editors, and saintly bishops would 
explain that a world without war would be a very bad world indeed. 
It is no longer necessary to take any notice of that. It is true that you 
have here and there an author—a Major Yeats Brown, or a Lord 
Dunsany—who writes in that strain, but the cranks have changed 
places. If before the War the crank was he who preferred peace, today 
he who prefers war is the crank. The world has made up its mind that 
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it wants peace. But we do not achieve peace by good intention. We 
shall get it by good political judgment or not at all. 

Our nation is deeply, and sincerely divided as to the best means 
of keeping the peace. One group tells you that the way to to get it is, 
for instance, to stiffen the provisions of Article 16 of the League 
Covenant. Another group, just as sincere, gives you exactly contrary 
advice. If the Adult Education Movement is to do its job in this 
connection it will provide the elements of judgment to those millions 
who will eventually have to make the decision. 

What I want to suggest to you to-night is this: that the education 
of the national will for peace does not consist in doing the thinking 
of the multitude; it does not consist in attempting, through your 
organization, to explain that this, that or the other is the right policy. 
Your students must make that decision, though you must give them 
the means of so doing. The way to do that is not necessarily to give 
them more ‘knowledge’ and more ‘facts’. Not more facts, but a 
greater aptitude for seeing the social and political meaning of common- 
place facts already known, is what is needed. 

If we have failed so far it is not from lack of knowledge in the sense 
of how to cure cancer or to communicate with Mars, bu: from failure 
to use the knowledge we have. Not much purpose will be served by 
greater familiarity with the details of a particular European situation, 
the grievances of minorities, or of frontier disagreements. It is not 
that category of knowledge which is most essential to this problem, 
but the aptitude, the skill, to apply the great commonplaces to slightly 
new situations. 

Let me illustrate. We seek for peace. Our statesmen say daily that 
the greatest interest of the British Empire is peace. And quite plainly 
they do not believe it. Most of those who ask only for peace do not 
believe it, although they do not realize that they do not believe it. 
For what is the fact? Our nation, in common with every nation 
under the sun, without one exception, maintains armies and navies, 
which means that in certain circumstances we should fight. We would 
produce a state of war by resistance if attacked. That may be quite 
right. But what does it mean? It means that we do not put peace first; 
we put defence first. Again that may be entirely right, but it presents 
us with an entirely different problem, which is not peace, but peace 
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plus defence. We could have peace if we were prepared to accept, 
say, the imposition of alien government. But we do not want peace 
at that price; we want defence, even if it means fighting, the risk of 
war. The very first need in helping a student to tackle a problem 
is to induce him to find out first of all what it is he wants. What we 
want is a form of peace which will give us also defence. 

Which brings us to another stage. Nations want peace combined 
with defence, and put defence first. What do we mean by defence? 
If we had this habit of using the knowledge we already possess we 
should see that the common notions of defence are mischievously 
erroneous. I was discussing this some time ago with a ‘brass hat’ who, 
in an attempt to define defence, said that our army and navy were the 
bolts we put on the nation’s doors against the intruder. As he said 
this my mind made a rapid survey of British history. I am a very 
ignorant person, but I know enough to realize that it is about 900 
years since we had an armed invasion, yet in those 900 years we 
have fought many wars—all of them in somebody else’s country. 
If defence means locking the doors of our house against the intruder, 
what were we doing on those occasions in other people’s houses? 
Those wars were defensive, not of territory but of rights and interests, 
which may collide with the interests of others the world over. It is 
so with all great powers. The United States of America in her short 
history as an independent state has landed her soldiers on foreign 
soil about 100 times in defence of her rights and interests. My ‘brass 
hat’ agreed to the general definition, and added that in order to defend 
our rights we should have power greater than any who might chal- 
lenge them. See where that leaves you. We say to a foreign nation 
that in order to have adequate defence, we must be stronger, but 
are prepared to guarantee that this power shall never be used except 
for defence, and add that what we mean by defence is that when we 
get into a quarrel about our respective interests and rights, we shall 
always be in a position to be sole judge of the dispute. 

How many realize that in asking for preponderant force as an in- 
strument of defence to be used in the old way we are beginning with 
a denial of right—denial to the weaker state of that right of defence by 
superior power which we claim for ourselves, the denial to the weaker 
of that right of judgment which we claim for ourselves? 
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Again, I have called on no fact which is not of universal knowiedge. 
Yet if our millions realized that by the old method of defence we were 
thus compelled to deny to others the rights which we claim for 
ourselves, that system would have been ended long since and replaced 
by one which gave something approaching to equality of right. 
For the mass of men desire to be fair and to do justice. See how the 
dilemma I have just sketched has revealed itself in actual experience. 
Before the War we said, ‘If the power of Germany grows much more 
we shall be deprived of defence. Such a position of defencelessness is 
one that no free people should be asked to accept.’ So far we were 
right. Not so right when we went on to add that Germany should 
occupy the position of defencelessness by being the weaker. And 
to prove to Germany that she could safely become the weaker we 
imposed on her the Treaty of Versailles. Looking at it, Germany says, 
‘That comes of being weaker than your enemy. Next time we shall be 
the stronger’. When she is she will write a new treaty. It will not be 
better than the one we made; it will be worse, and we shall be among 
its victims. Then we shall do what Germany is doing now—build up our 
power to remedy injustice. Successful war will then enable us to write 
a third treaty, worse than any of its predecessors. Ad infinitum, ad 
nauseam. 

This is not a fantastic picture. It is what has been going on for a 
century or two. It means we are using power for national defence as 
we should never dream of using it within the State. Force, under the 
the method described, is the instrument of the rival parties to a dispute, 
each party using it in an attempt to impose his own view of his rights 
on the other, and to deny that right of judgment to that other. 

Our people don’t see these points, or certain similarly simple truths 
of the international situation. In many respects they are not familiar 
with what one might call the ‘mechanism of society’, the way in 
which we use force for the maintenance of law. 

Debating this question some time ago, an objector put to me, 
as indicating by analogy the fundamental issue, this question: “Would 
you take a poker to the burglar if he were to enter your house?” 
and asked me to consider the political significance of the fact that in 
old-fashioned bedsteads there was a place where the householder 
kept a blunderbuss wherewith to greet the highwayman. 
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I replied that I would take a poker to the burglar if nothing better 
were handy; that I had considered the political significance of the 
blunderbuss, which I thought was this: that in the days when every 
householder had a blunderbuss as a matter of course, highwaymen 
were much commoner than they are now, when not one householder 
in a thousand has a firearm on the place. It is therefore plainly not the 
individual blunderbuss which has achieved security for him. It is the 
organization of collective defence by society as a whole. So long as the 
highwayman had merely to take into account the individual house- 
holder, he could argue that a bandit gang stronger than one household 
could ravage the country. That is not the situation to-day. We all of 
us say in effect to the potential gangster that if he attempts his tricks, 
it is not merely John Smith, quaking with a poker or even a blunder- 
buss, that he will have to meet, but the whole apparatus of organized 
society—legislatures, laws, magistrates, courts, police, detectives, 
gaols . . . The certainty that the bandit would encounter all these 
makes banditry as a career less attractive that it might be otherwise. 
Sometimes society fails, as witness Al Capone. But collective action 
for mutual defence, not individual action, is nevertheless the very 
basis of our security. 

If analogies there must be, one can say that it is not a question 
of whether you would take a poker to the burglar, but whether you 
would: pay your police rate for the protection of others, including 
the perfectly loathsome person next door. If you won’t pay for his 
protection through law, he won’t pay for yours, and there can be no 
law, no police, no organized society. If, when a murder is committed, 
we, as taxpayers, argued that our money ought not to be spent in 
finding out the murderer since we were not concerned in the quarrel, 
didn’t know the victim, that it was none of our affair (“let him attend 
to his business and we will attend to ours”)—if that were the common 
argument, none of us would be safe. Which means that if independence 
and sovereignty, ‘each his own judge’, is incompatible with organized 
society, equally so is ‘neutrality’. 

The principle is not less true if applied to the international field. 
It is much more true. 

Take a further illustration of the truth that if our education 
had developed, as it might have done, the aptitude for applying the 
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knowledge we already possess, knowledge inherent in everyday 
commonplaces, to questions of public policy, the worst of our 
trouble might have been avoided. 

Why did it take Europe fifteen years to do at long last in that 
matter of Reparations what it might have done at once? Why does 
American public opinion refuse to take a course which every instructed 
person knows will have to be taken ultimately? 

You will appreciate, of course, that in choosing the problem of 
Debts and Reparations I do so, not with the idea of suggesting that 
they are the sole or even the major cause of the chaos, but as illustra- 
ting the kind of failure of understanding, of popular confusion which 
confronts us. If we can understand the reason for the failure of the 
public mind in this respect, it will certainly help us to understand its 
failure in other respects. 

Let us see what the point was—the point which it took the Allies 
some twelve or fourteen years to see—and which happens to be 
precisely the same point which now confronts America in the matter 
of the Debts. 

Just after the war a British commission, assisted by a great British 
banker, assessed Germany’s ‘capacity to pay’ at £24,000,000,000— 
that is to say, to make annual payments which capitalized would about 
represent that sum. Experts immediately po’..ted out that as all the 
gold in Germany would only amount to abvut one-hundredth part 
of this sum (even if it were in practice possible to take Germany’s 
gold), the remainder—ninety-nine per cent of the claim—would have 
to be paid in goods or services, by the expansion, that is, of Germany’s 
exports. Were the Allies prepared to see the markets of the world so 
flooded with German goods? They were not. There was to be no 
German dumping, and any sign of it would be met by tariffs. Germany 
must pay, ‘in money, not goods’. 

I remember trying to put the case to certain members of the House 
of Commons who were clamouring for settlement in those terms. 
“We don’t want Germany’s goods’, said they in effect, ‘we don’t 
want Germany’s gold; we want her money—the money that she is 
spending in her night clubs and on her extravagant public buildings’. 

One member proposed to send a small army to Germany (this was 
just after the War) and collect the money in motor trucks and bring it 
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to London. I asked him what he would do with it there. It would 
necessarily be paper money since all the gold in Germany could only 
pay about one per cent of what we were claiming. But German paper 
money is no use in England (any more than English money is of use 
in the United States). Neither butcher nor baker, nor income-tax 
collector will accept it. German money is only of use in Germany, 
where indeed it will buy German goods. But those goods were not 
to be exported, must not leave the country, that is, or the Allied tariffs 
would go up to keep them out. I pointed out at the time that this plan 
of the British M.P. seemed to suggest that having got this German 
‘money’ and finding that it won’t buy anything in Britain, we should 
all have to emigrate to Germany, and there drink German beer till 
the Reparations were exhausted. 

It may turn out that our European civilization has wrung its neck, 
owing to failure to understand something that could be made clear 
to an intelligent adolescent in an hour. Don’t you think that that is 
a reflection on the education we give? Do we enable our people to 
understand the complex world in which we live? 

Again, in making that demonstration I have not called on one single 
fact which is not of common knowledge. To understand that pro- 
position you do not need to have read one page of classical economics, 
and I am not sure that reading classical economics would not have 
made it more difficult to understand. I recall the remark a German 
student made to me. “There is nothing in the world so simple that my 
professor could not make incomprehensible’. 

I do not want to imply that the science of society is an easy science. 
It is the most difficult of all. That is why we must simplify it all we can. 


Public Opinion and Democracy 
OLAF STAPLEDON 


HE modern technique by which governments can control and 
inspire public opinion for their own ends is one of the most 
far-reaching developments of our age. Formerly the movement of 
public opinion was an expression of many influences, of which govern- 
ment policy was probably one of the least effective. To-day stereo- 
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typed education, the press, the radio, provide an instrument for 
centralized control such as few governments can entirely forswear, 
and some utilize to the full. In authoritarian states other and more 
violent methods augment the government’s power, so that the upshot 
is a remarkable unanimity of overt public opinion in favour of the 
official ideology and policy, an uncritical optimism about the prospects 
of the state, a widespread tendency to support the government 
through thick and thin, and a heightened capacity for self-sacrifice 
in the community’s service. In this condition there is, along with very 
much that we must shun, something of value which we lack. Unanimity 
and confidence make for vigour in action. Disagreement and dis- 
illusion sap the will. 

The control of public opinion in authoritarian states seems to 
involve three general factors: (a) suppression of the free intelligence; 
(6) appeal to the primitive emotions of gregariousness, fear, and 
vindictiveness; (c) the creation of a myth to heighten the group’s 
self-esteem, its communal enthusiasm, and its courage. Need I say 
that by the word ‘myth’ I do not mean simply a false doctrine, but a 
system of ideas which, whether true or false, have far-reaching 
emotional significance. I shall first make a few general remarks on 
these three aims, and then I shall consider the methods by which they 
are secured. 

(a) We may safely say that the suppression of the free intelligence 
is bound to be, in the long run, disastrous, since criticism and creative 
imagination are necessary for a community’s successful adaptation 
to its ever-changing conditions. Man’s triumph over the sub-human 
animals clearly depended not on superiority of natural weapons but 
on sensitivity and ingenuity. Civilizations have held their own against 
barbarism not simply by time-honoured military technique but by 
intelligence and versatility. Censorship and suppression of criticism 
must bring a society’s stagnation and downfall. Stanley Casson, in his 
Progress and Catastrophe, has given evidence to show that a decline 
of intelligence and an increase of authoritarianism has over and over 
again been the prelude to the ruin of a civilization. 

(6) The appeal to primitive emotions is bad because it confuses 
intelligence, and because it is hostile to the less facile, more civilized 
emotions which are necessary to the survival of a civilized community. 
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Man conquered by a combination of intelligence and sociality. But 
on the human level social behaviour has two very different forms, one 
of which is retrograde, the other beneficial. The first is the way of 
sheer gregariousness, herd passion, and tribalism; the second is the 
way of genuine community. The first springs from the simple impulse 
to conform and enforce conformity, the uncritical devotion to the 
customs of the tribe. The second springs from the will to try to 
treat other individuals as ends, not as mere units in the herd, or as mere 
means to self-aggrandizement. This involves the will to respect their 
differences from oneself and from one another, and to secure that 
differences shall be a source of mutual enrichment. 

The ideal society is not a regiment of identical twins but a com- 
munity of diverse and mutually aware and freely co-operating persons. 
When human society has reached a certain level of development it 
can never thrive if this truly social impulse is hopelessly subdued by 
mere gregariousness. The technique of the authoritarian state fosters 
the latter at the expense of the former, sacrificing the possibility of 
responsible citizenship for the sake of docility and cohesion. It works 
also upon the exaggerated personal fears and anxieties and the sup- 
pressed vindictiveness that are bred by economic and military frus- 
tration and by the deeper frustrations of individual upbringing. 

(c) The creation of a myth may be beneficial or disastrous according 
to the myth’s nature. To be beneficial a myth must express the deepest 
and most comprehensive thought and feeling of the community. 
It must be credible without the necessity of suppressing from the 
popular consciousness tracts of knowledge that would render it 
incredible. In contemporary Germany and Italy the official myth is 
a naive myth of the superiority of one nation or race, and it includes 
glorification of the barbarian virtues of courage and martial prowess, 
it deliberately disparages the more developed, civilized virtues. 
In primitive communities such myths may well have been beneficial. 
But in the modern world a barbarian myth is an unnatural growth 
which cannot be maintained without severe propaganda and censor- 
ship. Moreover it distracts attention from the more difficult ideology 
and virtues without which the modern world cannot thrive. 

But to condemn the reactionary myth is not to condemn the myth 
as such. Indeed, a credible and appropriate and inspiring myth is 
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greatly to be desired. It must be one which expresses the needs, the 
emotional and spiritual needs, of modern man both at his average and 
at his best mental development. 

The Marxian myth, as interpreted by our contemporary Marxians, 
to some extent provides what is needed. But to many who recognize 
that its social doctrine contains very much that is true and vitally 
important it seems nevertheless to be hampered by faults that render it 
incapable of fulfilling the deeper needs of the modern world, unless it 
can be greatly tempered and enriched. No doubt the failure of the 
Marxian myth to capture the imagination of the workers of all countries 
is due largely to ‘anti-bolshevik’ propaganda by the property-owning 
class. But the success of this propaganda was made possible partly 
by flaws in the myth itself, or by intellectual and emotional short- 
comings which post-war events generated in the minds of its exponents. 
For one reason or another the masses, outside Russia, have on the 
whole shunned the Marxian myth because, through one cause and 
another, it has come to be associated with mental regimentation 
and light-hearted iconoclasm. In spite of this, it must be regarded as 
the only living myth in the world to-day, and a power of great 
promise. 

Let us now consider the particular methods by which the authori- 
tarian state maintains its control of public opinion. Here I shall only 
mention the main headings of the subject. One very important factor 
is the creation of a highly disciplined party whose members can be 
counted on for propaganda, espionage, clandestine force, mass 
demonstrations, and unison voting. The personal loyalty of all 
members of the party is centred upon an outstanding, or at least a 
flamboyant, personality, a hero-leader, who becomes a semi-mystical 
figure in the new racial religion. The Press is firmly controlled. 
Detailed secret instructions are periodically issued as to what must 
and what must not be given publicity. Infringement brings suppres- 
sion of the journal and punishment of the offending journalists and 
printers. Such instructions, issued to the Italian Press, have been 
discovered and published in this country. The disciplining of the 
home Press is supplemented by the banning of all foreign journals 
critical of the regime. The radio is, of course, brought under state 
control, and is used to disseminate official ideas, both overtly in 
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government speeches and covertly in general talks. Listening in to 
foreign stations that are condemned by the government is a punish- 
able offence. Thus the public is kept in almost complete ignorance of 
foreign opinion about its government’s behaviour. The average 
German and Italian must have an entirely fantastic idea of British 
reactions to Fascism. Not only so, but also the public in authoritarian 
states is prevented from knowing of its own government’s acts. 

The most far-reaching of all methods employed by authoritarian 
states for the control of opinion is the purging and reorganization of 
the educational system. Recalcitrant teachers are dismissed. Schools 
are staffed by persons who are willing to propagate the official ideology 
by every kind of suggestion and compulsion. Official text books give 
an extravagantly nationalistic and militaristic account of history. 
Military and racial symbolism dominates the whole curriculum. 
Under cover of the admirable aim of physical culture a pernicious 
system of regimentation is introduced to foster the herd-emotions 
and increase docility. Universities, like schools, are purged of all 
persons who refuse to co-operate in the prostitution of culture for 
state purposes. All the human sciences must somehow support the 
official ideology. All outstanding human achievements must somehow 
be attributed to the Germanic race. Christ was a German, the ancient 
Greeks were Germans, the old Persian and Indian civilizations were 
founded by Germanic peoples. Though the non-human sciences, 
such as physics, cannot be given an official bias, those who teach these 
subjects must at least suppress all impulses to criticize the regime. 
Consequently, in both human and non-human subjects, independent 
thought is gradually destroyed. Culture becomes a travesty. All the 
best minds of the country are exterminated or exiled. This policy 
may be supported, as in Germany, by the government’s need to 
find scapegoats to side track popular discontent. Persecution of the 
Jews must have greatly reduced the fund of German intelligence. 
The scapegoat principle is also used in the sphere of foreign relations. 
War scares, as we know, distract attention from troubles nearer home. 

By such means as these the authoritarian state fosters and presses 
public opinion into the pattern that suits it best. Let us try to assess 
the results of this policy without prejudice, since there can be no 
doubt that in a sense and for a time it is justified by success. The 
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upshot is a very remarkable degree of ‘national solidarity’. This 
should, I believe, be analyzed as follows. There is a real increase of 
social feeling, which is both of the bad sort and the good sort. That is, 
along with a great access of mere blind herd-emotion and abject 
subservience to the herd, there does seem to occur some strengthening 
of real social fellowship and real social obligation. There arises also 
a beneficial confidence and energy, based on an illusory sense of social 
harmony, economic security, and racial superiority. It is easy to 
ridicule this access of energy on account of its basis of delusion. 
But I suspect that in spite of its craziness and barbarity, it also contains 
something which is genuine and salutary, and is much to be envied 
by our tired civilization. Somehow the Nazi regime has succeeded in 
evoking (and using for its own barbarous ends) a latent and much 
needed will to live for something more than personal aggrandizement. 
This is a real achievement which is only surpassed by the similar and 
far more wholesome enthusiasm of Soviet Russia, where, even if 
censorship propaganda and repression are still rife, the propagated 
myth is incomparably more significant. 

We may doubt whether the strange blend of madness and spiritual 
regeneration which characterizes the Fascist states is as widespread 
among the older people as it seems to be among the generation that 
has grown up under the regime and is a product of its educational 
system. The real strength of the authoritarian state depends largely 
on the great mass of the mentally blinded young. 

It is abundantly clear, then, that even in the authoritarian state 
public opinion matters. The government cannot afford to ignore it. 
Realizing this, it seeks to turn what might be a source of weakness 
into a source of strength. It tames the wild and erratic beast for its 
own ends. So successful is it, that it can count an almost unanimous 
and enthusiastic popular support for ventures which are far more 
daring, swift, and exhausting than any other states can contemplate. 
In the public interest it can impose severe sacrifices on the people with- 
out danger of rebellion, sacrifices of wages, of public services, of 
education. 

Even in the more democratic states, there is, of course, a considerable 
amount of censorship, propaganda, and penalization of opinions 
unfavourable to the ruling class. But in comparison with conditions 
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in authoritarian states these activities at present are very modest. 
They are still regarded in many quarters as disreputable, and so they 
must be more or less secret and mild. If they go too far, and are 
exposed, they sometimes have to be abandoned. This relative weakness 
of control over public opinion combines with other, quite distinct, 
factors to make government action by these states very much less 
effective than in authoritarian states. In Britain, public opinion is 
fickle and never unanimous. Or rather, though there are certain change- 
less and universally accepted convictions in our public opinion, these 
are but vague generalities. Over concrete policies there is often 
great disagreement and fluctuation. The Government is openly 
criticized from every side. Further, though in the so-called demo- 
cratic countries public opinion is, of course, largely moulded by the 
capitalist press, there may be serious conflict between the government 
of the day and the majority public opinion of the day. In fact the 
government is hampered at every turn by the need to make its policy 
plausible in the eyes of a public which it cannot completely hypnotize. 
Consequently its behaviour is apt to be irresolute and vacillating. 
In some cases, of course, this irresolution may be feigned, to cover up 
a policy of calculated inactivity. 

It has been argued that the part played by public opinion in inter- 
national affairs since the War has been disastrous, and that statesmen 
should revert to secret diplomacy. They claim, for instance, that the 
pacifism expressed by the Peace Ballot merely encouraged the German 
Government to believe that Britain was effete and would never take 
action against German aggression. It probably did. They declare 
that popular protest against the British Government’s plan to partition 
Abyssinia, far from saving Abyssinia intact, resulted in that country’s 
complete conquest. True! They insist that the outcry for sanctions 
against Italy brought Britain into ridicule on account of the feeble 
threats which she could not in the end enforce. True indeed, if we 
substitute ‘would not’ for ‘could not’. In short, they affirm that in 
foreign affairs, and many would say in home affairs also, public 
opinion is bound to be uninstructed and emotional, and therefore can 
never have a salutary effect. 

The simplest answer to this argument is that foreign policies re- 
latively unhampered by public opinion brought Europe to war in 
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1914; and that the foreign policies of modern authoritarian states, 
backed only by a hypnotized artificial public opinion, bid fair to have 
the same result. The logical conclusion of the argument against 
interference by public opinion is a radical criticism of democracy; 
for an uninstructed and emotional public cannot be expected to sup- 
port wise policies or choose sound representatives. To this the answer 
is that, inefficient as democracy is, no other system offers any possibility 
that the interests of the community will be permanently put before 
the interests of the governing authority itself. And in the modern 
world we cannot put the clock back without stopping it, breaking it. 
When average human beings have reached a certain modest level of 
awareness of public affairs, they will not, I believe, permanently 
accept tyranny. In our own transitional stage, though they are still 
not really capable of democracy, they are too advanced for any other 
system. Our only hope, then, is to go on in spite of all the dangers, 
and make real democracy really possible. And the essence of demo- 
cracy I take to be, not merely parliamentarianism, but the power 
to choose sound governors, by whatever method. Clearly, then, 
we must not restrict public opinion but educate it. It must become 
better informed, more responsible, more vocal. Since the War, 
consciousness of public and even foreign affairs has probably increased, 
but it is still in most quarters naive, gullible, and emotional. This 
fact, and nothing inherent in the idea of democracy, is the cause of 
democracy’s faults. 

In the problem of strengthening public opinion we must dis- 
tinguish between a long-term and a short-term policy. The long-term 
policy must seek gradually to improve the average level of information 
and responsibility, or integrity. The short-term policy must seek to 
evoke in times of crisis whatever potentiality of intelligent public 
opinion we already have. 

The long-term policy is partly one of education, but it involves 
certain pre-requisites, which may be summed up as social stability. 
For the problem goes deeper than formal education. It includes the 
psychological problem of producing sane minds. And this depends 
partly on the economic problem of producing a social and political 
order in which minds can be sane. For what is needed is not merely 
information but the mental capacity to deal with information sanely. 
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Along with a modicum of essential information about social conditions, 
economic forces, foreign affairs, and human nature itself, there must 
be a somewhat higher degree of what I call integrity, of the power 
of mastery over distracting impulses, and in particular over crude 
herd-emotion and crude self-emotion. Along with this, of course, 
we need a somewhat higher degree of intellectual competence, of the 
power of dispassionate, scientific observation. Education alone, 
no matter how sound, will never create a high average of these qualities 
in a population that is mentally warped by serious frustrations, such 
as low wages, bad home conditions, bad conditions of work, lack 
of stimulating recreational interests. Outstanding individuals may 
sometimes surmount these causes of mental distortion, but the mass 
of a population will not. 

If these very damaging influences could be removed, much might 
be done by education to improve the calibre of public opinion—if 
the Government or the public itself really willed such improvement. 
But it may well be doubted whether such a radical change of policy 
is possible so long as our social order remains under the control of 
vested interests. It may also be doubted whether these can ever be 
evicted without a drastic metamorphosis of our whole society. 

In a few progressive schools an attempt is already being made to 
produce socially conscious citizens, but this has only a slight effect 
on thé quality of the population as a whole. In general, progressive 
teachers are hampered by reactionary governors, regulations, examina- 
tions, curricula. The need is urgent for a more active educational 
policy. We need to make education ‘live’ in the minds of the young, 
not by the praise of archaic values, the suppression of truth and the 
creation of a barbarous racial myth, but by presenting a clear picture 
of the condition of man to-day and the forces that conflict in his world 
and in the individual mind, some of them thrusting him toward the 
peculiarly dangerous modern kind of barbarism, some making for 
a genuine world-civilization. This is the true myth, which, if we could 
really get our minds clear about it, and if we could propagate it with 
half the devotion that is spent on the crazy myth of Aryanism, would 
provide the emotional drive that we need. 

But clearly this long-term policy of raising the calibre of public 
opinion, even if it were to be pursued with vigour and resolution, 
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could not produce quick results. It could not save us in our present state 
of perpetual crisis. We must devise a short-term policy to render more 
effective such potentiality of intelligent public opinion as we now have. 

Some still hold that our democratic institutions are themselves 
a sufficient guarantee that public opinion will find expression and 
assert its authority. But the public opinion that expresses itself in 
elections is in the main uninformed and unbalanced. Swayed by 
catch phrases and sensational incidents, it may in a moment of folly 
saddle us for years with a Government that does not really represent 
established public opinion. Even if it does succeed in choosing govern- 
ors after its own heart, this is no great blessing, for its heart is as 
fickle as its head is empty. 

But the great public which constitutes the electorate includes a 
smaller and more informed and responsible public which in our day has 
a crucially important part to play. I mean that part of the wider 
public which is objectively conscious of national conditions and 
problems, as aspects of the great and fundamental world-problems of 
achieving the passage from barbarism to civilization. I should boldly 
distinguish between those who really are conscious in this manner, 
and those who merely think they are. I should claim that the former 
really have apprehended something of the essential pattern of human 
affairs, and that the latter have not, but are still, whatever their 
phraseology, thinking and feeling about the world in the old, outworn 
manner. The progressive public, however seriously it may be frustrated 
by internal disagreement, does seem to be largely in agreement about 
its basic values and quasi-philosophical ideas. By one means or 
another it seeks to establish a world-order in which there shall be 
social justice, a certain richness of life for all, and something like 
world-wide co-operation in the development of human capacity. 
Though, in the very widest possible sense of the term, this public is 
in the main a ‘working class’ public, not an idle public, it consists of 
elements in all social classes and political parties and is the true Popular 
Front. It is the counterpart in this country, of the disciplined Party 
in Russia, Italy, Germany. In comparison with such parties it has very 
important merits, but more obvious defects. It is mentally confused 
and side-tracked or split. It is, I believe, more humane (in the broader 
sense), but far less effective. Its spirit is perhaps more genuinely 
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scientific than an authoritarian party can ever be; but also it is tragi- 
cally less capable of devotion to the cause. Somehow it has to acquire 
a measure of discipline, organization, unanimity on policy, and 
readiness for heroic action; but it must do this without sacrificing 
those invaluable qualities in which it excels over the great Continental 
Parties. 

Within this progressive public there exists a small core of leaders, 
men and women who devote all their energy to the study and exposi- 
tion of public affairs, in fact the small band of those professional 
publicists who really have seen the light, and are not merely blind 
leaders of the blind. Those of us who, since we are not experts in 
public affairs, belong only to the rank and file of the progressive 
public, must necessarily accept guidance from the professional leaders. 
But we must beware of allowing ourselves to be spoon-fed with 
predigested ideas, lest we go the way of Germany and Italy. 

And what of the great all-inclusive public? If it can be swayed by 
vote-seeking politicians, it can also be swayed by the progressive 
public. And though it is ignorant and irresponsible, it is also, when 
suitably stimulated, capable of some intelligence and generosity. 

Unfortunately the familiar, primitive, and simple reaction is always 
easier than the novel, developed, and complex. Man is always more 
prone, to fall than to rise. Consequently in a crisis the attempt to waken 
the greater public to its highest potential of intelligence and res- 
ponsiblity is always at a disadvantage against baser influences. 

If the progressive public really means to play its part effectively, 
it must produce a free but organized ‘militia’ of intelligent public 
opinion. Its rank and file must be kept in constant touch with public 
affairs by the core of leaders. But it must never be encouraged 
to accept ideas even from its own leaders passively and uncritically. 
Digesting and criticizing all its mental food, it must play its own active 
part in local meetings, Press correspondence and conversation. 

Something is already being done to form this militia of public 
opinion through such very diverse influences as the Adult Educational 
Movement and its journals, the society called ‘For Intellectual Liberty’, 
the Council of Civil Liberties, the International Association of Writers 
in Defence of Culture, The Union of Democratic Control, The 
Left Book Club, The New Commonwealth, and some branches of the 
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League of Nations Union. The Left Wing political parties have also 
worked hard to clarify and stimulate public opinion. But their failure 
to produce a real United Front suggests that, though they excel in 
energy and devotion, they are lacking in tact, and in sensitivity to 
extant public susceptibilities. Obviously they have a very important 
part to play; but it may be doubted whether they can produce in this 
country a widespread and lasting change of heart or even turn the 
scales of opinion in moments of crisis, unless they can become less 
doctrinaire and less frightening to average timid minds. 

It is all too likely that effective organization and discipline will 
only arise under the stimulus of a far greater degree of distress and 
danger; and that it will then bring with it the evils of authoritarianism. 
We must try to forestall this disaster by making the most of such 
organizations as we now have. While there must be no question of 
subjecting these spontaneous growths to any single rigid discipline, 
and thereby destroying their spirit of free intelligent criticism, we 
must hope that they will increasingly work together. 


The Institute's Hospitals Experiment 


Reference has been made, both in the last Annual Report and in Adult 
Education, to the Institute’s experiment in adult education in hospitals. 
The first groups have begun work—at two London Orthopaedic hospitals, 
a Mental hospital and a Tuberculosis Sanatorium. In each case the work has 
begun on the democratic basis which is traditional in adult education: 
that is to say, the members of each group have chosen the subject they wish 
to hear about and discuss. A fuller account of these first experiments will 
be printed in Adult Education after they have had some time to mature. 
Meanwhile, it may be said that they promise a degree of success which 
exceeds expectations. The tutors are at present working voluntarily, but 
a fund is available for travelling expenses. 

For the moment anyone in the London area who feels able to devote an 
afternoon or an evening to leading such a group, in any subject, is asked to 
communicate with Mrs. Williams, Bedford College for Women, Regent’s 
Park, N.W.1. If any Institute members in the provinces wish to consider 
a similar scheme in their locality they are invited to discuss possibilities 
with the Secretary of the Institute. 
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LANCELOT HOGBEN 


ULTURALLY and politically the twenty years which have 

elapsed since the Russian Revolution and the end of the 
European War have been a period of high hopes and bitter dis- 
illusionments. In many ways the sequence of events and the sentiments 
they have engendered invite comparison with British history during 
the half-century between the impeachment of Warren Hastings and 
the passage of the Reform Bill. History books which concern them- 
selves mainly with political and economic changes pay little attention 
to one feature of British social life during this period. The year of the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings was the year in which the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh received its charter. The year in which the 
Reform Bill was introduced was the year in which Babbage, then 
Lucasian Professor in the Newtonian succession, published a now 
forgotten tract entitled Zhe Decline of Science in England. Side by 
side with English economic expansion and political awakening a 
cultural revolution was in progress. 

The object which Babbage had in view was to expose the decay of 
the official organs of British science at this time. Perhaps his plea is 
forgetten because a fresh efflorescence of British science had already 
begun while he was composing it—simultaneously Faraday announced 
the discovery of electro-magnetic induction. Maybe it is forgotten 
for another reason. The circumstances which prompted it are not 
flattering to the universities in which our historians are gently nurtured. 
Those of you who have read the works of Ure, of Bremner, of Babbage 
and of others who wrote on the new industries of this period will not 
need to be told that industry was then making big demands for 
theoretical guidance in chemistry and mechanics. The official English 
universities were totally unequipped to meet them. New universities 
came into existence to discharge the cultural task which industrial 
expansion imposed, and the established seats of learning took no steps 
to modernize their curricula till their prestige was seriously threatened 
by the establishment of new institutions in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. 
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Thé details of the striiggle, which reached its clitmax in the repeal 
of religious tests at the universities, are less familiar facts and belong 
to the history of sciericé rather than to the history of history books. 
Four have special reference to what I coficéive to be the primary 
function of adult education to-day. The first is that during the whole 
century 1770-1870 the social personnel of British science was made 
up of mén who had no formal training in the established English 
universities. Clark Maxwell was invited to occupy the new chair of 
experimental physics at Cambridge in the year which brought the 
struggle for the repeal of the Test Acts to an end. Till then there had 
been no special provision for teaching electricity at Cambridge. It 
had turned a deaf ear to the eloquent plea of Babbage, till Kelvin made 
a fortune of £180,000 by applying Cambridge mathematics to the 
Atlantic cable problem. During the preceding century no prominent 
leader of science had seen the inside of an English university. Priestley 
was not a university man; nor were Owen, Henry and Davy. Faraday 
was not, neither was Joule. I can think only of one outstanding 
exception to this rule. Beddoes, who sponsored Davy’s career, had 
been at Oxford. Apparently because of the unpopularity of his Jacobin 
persuasions, he left it to found one of the new institutions which were 
undertaking the tasks which established universities had neglected. 

Tt is less well known that the foundation of these institutions was 
preceded by the formation of local associations including in their 
membership the creative personnel of the time. The foundation of new 
institutions for teachirig, such as the Manchester Institute of Tech- 
nology and Owen’s College was itself preceded by the formation of 
groups like the Manchéstér Literary and Philosophical Society and its 
predecessors, ihe Lunar Society at Birmingham and the Royal Society 
at Edinburgh. The personality of Beddces at Bristol was the centre 
of a fotitth group. The Martinedtis and their friends at Norwich were 
another. The importance of these groups to the sciérice of the time 
was iffmense. In 1790 no four members of the firm of 
Boulton ahd Watt were Fellows of the Royal Society. The Lunar 
Sotiéty ttichidéd about ten in all. 

These local academies which flourished at the end of the eighteenth 
century had one feature in comfiion. Like the London Royal Society, 
foutidéd éarliér, and like its American offspring, the 
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Philadelphia Academy, they valued ‘such knowledge as hath a tendency 
to use.’ They were tendencious, and tendencious in more senses than 
one. The Lunar Society, known as the lunatics, was notorious in its 
Jacobin sympathies. Its members were the special target of the anti- 
Jacobin riots in Birmingham. One of its most distinguished members, 
Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen and laughing gas, was elected a 
member of the National Convention. He was famous both as a 
chemist and as one of the ‘English Patriots.’ The Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society was equally partisan. Like the Lunar 
Society it sent delegates to the Club of the Jacobins. 

The prestige now enjoyed by science in our universities was won 
because new social needs brought into being popular movements to 
voice the demand for a type of instruction then neglected by the higher 
seats of learning. The popular movement created its own organs of 
instruction and research. In general they had an explicit political 
orientation. The inadequacy of pre-existing institutions was subjected 
to outspoken criticism. The older established universities yielded to 
popular pressure only when new institutions with a new cultural 
outlook had already proved themselves to be more representative of 
the needs of the time. A university may be a good hotel or an elegant 
cenotaph for an established science. The history of universities does 
not show that they are well equipped to serve as lying-in hospitals. 

If we examine the curriculum of a modern university we may classify 
its constituents into three groups, which respectively include the 
names of branches of knowledge once useful, still useful, or possibly 
destined to be useful. Greek is an example of a subject which retains 
a high prestige because it was once recognised as a useful subject. 
In his lectures on Erasmus, Froude describes the time when the 
introduction of Greek into Oxford was the occasion of rioting. The 
partisans were known as ‘Greeks’ and ‘Trojans.’ The latter supported 
the monastic orders, the Vulgate and the status guo. The former stood 
for the re-examination of biblical texts and a critical attitude to innova- 
tions. To the impending struggles for reformation in the time of 
Sir Thomas More the ‘Greeks’ and ‘Trojans’ stand in much the 
same relation as Marxism and Rassenhygiene to the conflict between 
contemporary capitalism and communism. 

Periods of intellectual renaissance are periods when education is 
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about something, when it has a vital social relation to social needs and 
to social aspirations which dominate the lives of men and women. 
If the Adult Education Movement has any future, it is because it does, 
or can, provide socially relevant instruction in this sense, and because 
it can satisfy a need which is not satisfied by existing organs of 
instruction. If, as I believe, it has failed in the past to do so, there is 
a special urgency in the plea for a frank recognition of its shortcomings 
and renewed effort to fulfil the only policy which can justify or sustain 
its continued existence. Democratic ideals of education are now involved 
in a life and death struggle as ruthless as the conflict between the 
Inquisition and the Reformed doctrine. 

In Germany and Italy cultural and vocational education is now co- 
ordinated by the single aim of cultivating unquestioning obedience to 
the military machine, an arrogant sense of racial or national superiority 
and the exaltation of war as the fulfilment of human destiny. In Britain 
the challenge of the Dictator countries has been taken up by two 
contrary schools of opinion. The difference between them recalls a 
distinction Mr. Wells once made between two kinds of pacifists. One 
he called the Genteel Whig, and the other the disgruntled employee. 
Let us examine them and ask whether the Adult Education Movement 
may not be able to adopt a third and more effective policy. 

The Genteel Whig is a fitting description for the school of thought 
represented by the Mew Statesman and Sir Ernest Simon. It is difficult 
to do justice to a point of view with which one has no sympathy at 
all. So I cannot hope to state their attitude with the eloquence which 
would please its advocates. Put in the most plausible form I suppose 
they contend that education should aim at giving an unbiased view on 
controversial questions and that knowledge is worth pursuing for its 
own sake. The first assertion recalls a cynical and not necessarily 
justifiable remark by the veteran feminist Ellen Key, who said that 
nobody is justified in denouncing monogamy until someone has tried 
it. I cannot think of any form of legitimate instruction in which it is 
the business of a teacher to give an unbiased view on controversial 
questions. I cannot imagine an inspiring teacher conforming to this 
insipid recipe. I do not know of any body of accepted belief promoted 
in this way. The accepted technique of teaching chemistry does not 
imply that the Phlogiston theory has as much to be said for it as the 
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Atomic theory. The belief that an education which aims at unbiased 
treatment of controversial topics can help to solve the problems of 
democracy is psychologically false and could only defeat its ostensible 
aim. 

It is psychologically false for two reasons. One is that the unbiased 
teacher, if he exists, and if time permitted him to state every possible 
argument for and against every proposition advanced, would be 
insipid and uninspiring. The other is that education which can help 
to salvage democracy is not exclusively a matter of information and 
reason. It has to stimulate the will to constructive effort. The utter 
insincerity of the view I am now discussing is easy to see with the 
aid of a topical example. Those who hold it consistently would take 
pains to see that every citizen gave due weight to fool arguments 
concocted by military mystics to delude mankind into thinking that 
war is a sacrament or a picnic. Happily few of them would attempt to 
practise what they preach. When the fire alarm calls out the municipal 
fire engines they recognize that unbiased statement of the case for 
voluntary salvage corps is not what the situation demands. 

Education which will help us to eradicate war cannot be unbiased. 
It must concern itself with what reasonable grounds can sustain our 
determination to do so and what course of social action can reasonably 
be expected to guarantee success. In reality the effect of ostensibly 
unbiased instruction would always be to give education a strongly 
conservative bias. Human beings are morally and mentally lazy. 
They are readier to grasp the force of arguments against any radical 
change in their social habits than to adventure with new expedients. 
Consequently teaching without any bias must always maintain the 
status quo and obstruct the impulse to courageous and creative social 
effort. 

Among academically minded people there is a common delusion 
that a lack of bias and a passion for factual knowledge are closely 
connected with one another. Hence they assume that being unbiased 
and being scientific are much the same thing. In social affairs there is 
no necessary connection of this kind. All facts are not equally relevant 
to every course of action. We only know what class of facts are useful, 
when we have decided upon what we are to do with them. When we 
have agreed to pursue a common aim in our common interests, we can 
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pursue the search for relevant facts. Liberals agree that war and disease 
are eradicable nuisances and many of them are warm supporters of the 
efforts of teachers on behalf of the League of Nations or of the pro- 
vision of teaching in physiology and hygiene. They do not propose 
that teachers of physiology should waste their time in stating the 
arguments in favour of Christian Science. If their impulse to eradicate 
poverty were as genuine as their disposition to advance the cause of 
peace or national health, they would not pretend that our common 
interest in abolishing poverty is a proper topic for unbiased treatment. 
The unbiased treatment of controversial topics isa plea for conservatism 
and a public confession that liberal rationalism is not in earnest about 
the economic welfare of the masses. 

The second article in the creed of the Genteel Whig demands more 
discussion because it is more widely held and more often stated. 
The hallmark of genteel Whiggery in education is to draw a sharp 
distinction between knowledge cultivated as a means of livelihood, 
and true intellectual culture, which is knowledge sought as an end in 
itself. Being an empirical Englishman I cannot escape the suspicion that 
people justify a thing as good in itself when they know of no sound 
reason to commend it to their opponents. It will generally be found 
that knowledge as an end in itself is knowledge once sought because 
it then had a vital relationship to pressing social needs and now 
cultivated as an ornament of leisure. The defence of knowledge as 
an end in itself conceals a confusion between two aspects of the process 
by which knowledge is acquired. In general, those who advance 
knowledge are those who have a strong personal interest in certain 
classes of problems for some reason connected with upbringing or 
constitution. Whether they are able to gratify this interest to a greater 
or lesser extent depends on a variety of circumstances such as whether 
their work advances the material or social aspirations of a powerful 
social group. What makes it important for the average citizen to have 
knowledge of this kind depends on whether such knowledge is or is 
not relevant to civic welfare. 

In so far as the statement that knowledge should be sought as an 
end in itself has a legitimate meaning it can imply only one thing. The 
predilections of specialists who interest themselves in a particular class 
of problems are not necessarily, or even usually, connected with 
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utilitarian considerations. The truth of this statement has no relevance 
to the education of the average citizen. An illustration will make the 
confusion of thought more explicit. Psycho-analysts say that surgery 
provides a legitimate form of sublimation for the sadistic impulses of 
people who have the manual skill which surgery demands. Whether 
this statement is true or what precise meaning should be attached to it 
need not here detain us. Let us take it at its face value for the sake of 
argument. I believe that the history of science shows conclusively that 
surgery has advanced when there has been a pressing social demand to 
reduce human suffering. It may or may not be true that surgeons 
have a disposition to inflict suffering. If it is true, it is not the reason 
why citizens provide them with opportunities for their work or why 
it is necessary for citizens who are not themselves surgeons to realize 
that the study of surgery should be encouraged. 

I have recently conducted a public experiment which has some 
bearing on the assertion that education is only truly popular when it 
is socially relevant. Once, while in hospital, I amused myself by 
writing a book which has sold about 60,000 copies in English-speaking 
countries and has been translated into six languages during the first 
year after publication. No one is more conscious of the defects of 
Mathematics for the Million than I am. The only unusual gift I lay 
claim to is the ability to see one of the things really clever people 
overlook. I attribute the sales of this book exclusively to one thing. 
People who were repelled by a subject which their teachers justified 
as an end in itself were excited to find it had some relation to the 
record of human achievement. They had not previously realized 
that mathematicians are useful, or that they pretend to be useless, 
only because the affectation of uselessness is the hallmark of social 
prosperity. 

The theme that knowledge should be sought for its own sake is 
popular among people with an academic training because few of us 
like to admit the shortcomings of our own intellectual equipment, 
especially when it is invested with a satisfactory measure of social 
prestige. It is easier for a university man to feel that he enjoys the 
best educational facilities of his time than to recognize how little of 
what he has been taught is of imminent importance. While he is content 
with the assertion that knowledge is worth seeking for its own sake, 
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he is spared the necessity of asking himself whether his own intellectual 
resources can be of any service to his contemporaries. The outcome 
is a belief very widely held among the supporters of adult education 
in our universities. 

Briefly stated it is this. Upon the banks of the Isis there burns a 
bright beacon which has illuminated the dark night of British social 
culture with undimmed brilliance from the days of the Wycliffite 
preachers to the benefactions of Lord Nuffield. Thence Olympian 
runners with torches in their hands carry the Promethean flame into the 
Stygian darkness of Suburbia, Lancashire and the Midlands. The 
Olympian runners are W.E.A. tutors who have been to Oxford or 
have sat at the feet of authentic dons. After my brief remarks on the 
history of English social culture further comment on the arrogant 
complacency which is too common among university men would 
be out of place. Anything I might say about the futility of social 
studies in our universities has been said with more vigour and 
effect by Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells. Those who will not heed 
Moses and the prophets, will not heed me. 

The belief that freedom of thought can be justified by its sheer 
uselessness has nothing in common with the educational ideals of 
democracy when it was struggling to establish itself in Europe. It 
will not survive the challenge of dictatorship in our own time. If we 
cannot meet the challenge of dictatorship with a positive educational 
programme, we must make way for a more virile creed. The appeal 
of the Left Book Club, which turns to the closed system of Marxism 
with the fanatical vehemence of the racialist dogma in the Third Reich, 
is powerful, because it is a virile creed. Though I have more sympathy 
for the Left Book Club than for the nebulous benevolence of the 
New Statesman, I do not suppose that my comments on it will 
conciliate its supporters, who treasure their resources of abuse for 
those who are nearest akin to themselves. 

In stating the view that periods of economic renaissance are times 
when education is most closely allied to pressing social needs and to 
emergent social aspirations, I subscribe to a view which Luther and 
John Knox, Lenin or Mr. Victor Gollancz could equally endorse. 
Those who would most like to club me with a Left Book would 
agree with me in the following statement of what are the pressing 
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needs of our own time. The advance of scientific knowledge has placed 
at our disposal unrecognized resources for the satisfaction of common 
human needs and sinister instruments for self destruction. The distri- 
bution of the benefits of discovery as dividends to a restricted social 
class and the recurrent unemployment of capitalist society have 
become an obstacle to further social or cultural progress. The cultural 
task of education in the Age of Potential Plenty is to distribute 
knowledge of the constructive possibilities of human welfare within 
our reach, and to show us how to replace a defective social mechanism 
which prevents us from taking advantage of them. I see no reason for 
encouraging Adult Education, if it does not start with this explicitly 
socialist bias. One of the reasons why we have universal education is 
that John Knox was biased in favour of founding the Kingdom of 
God in Edinburgh. 

A large number of ordinarily intelligent people have begun to realize 
that political democracy is a sham if it cannot guarantee a much 
larger share in the benefits of advancing knowledge and improved 
technical skill to the average citizen. A very large number of ordinarily 
intelligent people who have no articulate sympathy for socialism 
realize that capitalism has outlived its usefulness. Many more would 
come to the same conclusion if they had more information about the 
resources which scientific technology has placed within our reach. The 
tasks of salvaging democracy is a positive one. We shall not resist the 
challenge of dictatorship and the downward path from militarism to 
barbarism if we are content to defend a democracy which has ceased 
to satisfy the social aspirations of men and women. The educational 
task of salvaging democracy is to canalize the will to constructive 
social innovation by asserting the reasonable grounds for hopefulness 
in the human experiment, and to distribute knowledge which can be 
instrumental ia the co-operative task of social reconstruction. 

At present the universities do not directly provide instruction which 
is directly helpful in either way. Consequently an Adult Education 
Movement which aims at retailing the culture of the universities is 
not socially relevant to the needs of our time. Voltaire tells us that 
in 1612 the chemists of the Sorbonne were compelled by the Parliament 
of Paris to confine their teaching within the limits of Aristotle’s 
doctrine on pain of death and confiscation of goods. The medizval 
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rubbish taught as economics in our universities is a survival of the 
Aristotelian belief that a science can be built up from a foundation 
of self-evident principles. Strong social pressure supported by a 
powerful popular movement forced our universities to abandon the 
chemistry of self-evident principles and establish it as a factual science. 
Nothing less will compel our universities to undertake the task of 
teaching and promoting a factual science of wealth. 

The strength of the Marxist position lies in the fact that Marxists 
recognize this. As I see it, their weakness is that they do not offer a 
much better alternative. I believe that in the past the importance of 
Marx has been grossly underrated by the academically trained. 
A totally exaggerated confidence in his teaching is the natural reaction 
of the rising generation, who recognize that Marx was often more wise 
than his contemporaries. For the general attitude of Marx to social 
change very much may be said. I myself should be willing to call 
myself a Marxist in the same sense that I am a Darwinian. I can call 
myself a Darwinian conscientiously, because we all regard Darwin 
as the beginning rather than the end of a new chapter in biology. No 
one who calls himself a Darwinian need now hesitate to point out 
that Darwin’s contemporary Mendel was decisively right on issues about 
which Darwin was demonstrably wrong. The danger of Marxism as 
a popular movement lies in the fact that it is a closed system. None 
of his more vocal disciples treat the teachings of Marx as a scientific 
hypothesis which must live dangerously, like other scientific hypotheses. 
Consequently Marxism is not, as it should be, an incentive to the 
pursuit and spread of useful knowledge. 

When theory prescribes a course of action which is conclusively 
discredited by the course of events, the attitude of the Marxist is not 
the attitude of the scientific worker, who recognizes that a theory found 
wanting must be modified in the light of new data. Like a Plymouth 
Brother with a partiality for the prophecies of Daniel, he scours the 
texts to prove that faulty interpretation of the inspired message was 
due to party frailty. Bible making is a common manifestation of original 
sin and in some measure all new doctrines—evolution among them in 
its own time—have been tainted with it. So this general criticism of 
Marxism would not be just if there were not more pressing and 
immediate reasons for hesitating to accept Marxism in its entirety as 
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a social creed. To me it seems that uic yreat danger in putting lexico- 
graphy above research is that Marxist teaching faces new situations 
with threadbare theories. It is now vitally essential to get precise 
information which the teaching of Marx does not furnish. 

The particular analysis of capitalism which Marx advanced was 
largely an argumentum ad hominem. He took the social psychology 
of the apologists of capitalism at its face value and showed what 
results would follow if they were correct about the way in which 
capitalism works. As such it was a brilliant tour de force. Since Marx 
was a genuine scientist in so far as he made a close factual study of 
capitalism in his own time, he was able to advance hypotheses which 
have been brilliantly confirmed by subsequent events. Since he wrote 
at a time when child labour was common in the factories, when 
universal education was not yet established, when a popular press was 
non-existent and when the radio or the cinema were not yet conceived 
in the womb of time, Marx was not equipped with the necessary data 
for constructing a correct hypothesis abbut some features of capitalist 
evolution. Inevitably he made blunders for which we may be the 
sufferers if we do not recognize them. The failure of his followers to 
meet the challenge of the Nazi Party is a measure of the insufficiency 
of his teaching. The implicit confession of this insufficiency by the 
subsequent volte face of the Marxists may be taken as a measure of the 
extent to which they blundered. 

An essential part of the Marxist analysis was the doctrine of the 
increasing misery of the proletariat and the separation of society into 
the exploited and the exploiting classes. In common with the apologists 
of Jaissez faire, Marx underestimated, and grossly underestimated, the 
tempo of technological progress. While he did not succumb to the 
cruder errors of Malthus, he failed to anticipate the effect of a rapid 
decline of population in highly industrialized countries. He seems to 
have thought that the disappearance of the skilled craftsman would 
signalize the cultural depression of the working classes. He did not 
realize that the disappearance of the old owner-manager type would 
call into being an employed class with special social privileges. So 
those who follow his teaching have grossly underestimated the reserves 
of strength which capitalism possesses and have directed their appeal 
to the most impoverished section of the wage-earning class in the 
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belief that worsening conditions would eventually guarantee an 
effective majority of malcontents. 

It is now abundantly clear that technological advances and declining 
fertility have conspired to arrest any such dénouement in the more 
highly industrialized countries. If capitalism commits suicide, the reason 
is likely to be war rather than the increasing misery of the proletariat. 
The Marxist case against capitalism is that capitalism makes for in- 
creasing poverty. If that is all that can be said against capitalism, the 
capitalist system will probably be able to look after itself. As I see it, 
the rational case against capitalism is not that it offers us increasing 
poverty but that it offers us stagnation. We now have unforeseen 
resources for planning the Age of Plenty, if we set about it in the 
right way. The alternative is not revolution. It is the creeping paralysis 
of the servile state. In that respect Mr. Belloc was a better prophet 
and a safer guide than Karl Marx. 

Even if the doctrine of social classes, as expounded by Marx, 
should prove to be true on a long view, no movement which 
relies for support on the wage-earning classes alone can forestall 
the new industrial feudalism of Mr. Belloc’s forecast. After 
exhausting their vocabulary of invective against class collaboration 
Marxists have learnt this expensive lesson themselves. The fact that 
they have done so does not solve the educational problems of 
democracy, while they cling to theories and refuse to face facts till 
they are broken by them. My contention is that Marxists have made 
blunders when they have been guided by theories which are wrong; 
that they have advanced their legitimate aims when they have been 
guided by a knowledge of facts, and that they will make other blunders 
so long as they refuse to recognize that their whole theory of capitalist 
evolution calls for drastic criticism in the light of new facts which 
Marx could not possibly have known in his time. 

In the teaching of Marx there is much wisdom which the leaders 
of the Adult Education Movement can, and should, assimilate. 
Marxism as a system encourages a kind of mental inflexibility which 
can only hamper a democratic educational movement in facing the 
new tasks, new needs and new difficulties of modern democracy. The 
Marxist is right in asserting that democracy is a sham, unless it can 
guarantee a much higher level of prosperity for the masses. The Marxist 
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is beginning to see that this prosperity cannot be won by a movement 
which relies exclusively on the support of the wage-earning classes 
and that it must look for support to the growing class of employed 
persons such as teachers, clerical workers and others collectively 
described as the salariat. His ability to organize a united front of all 
grades of employees is still defeated by refusal to reconsider the 
supposedly increasing misery of the proletariat or to envisage its 
alternative. Capitalism does and can guarantee comparative comfort 
and security to a large section of its employees, who will not readily 
enlist themselves in any movement which teaches the inevitability of 
civil war as a prelude to a better state of affairs. Ordinary people bear 
the ills they have rather than fly to others they know not of. Progress 
with Security must be the watchword of a united front of employed 
persons with the will to bring in the Age of Plenty. 

Education, which will help us to preserve democracy and to assure 
its further progress by mobilizing the will to constructive social 
effort, has urgent need for knowledge about the growth of social 
classes and the aspirations of citizens at different social levels. The 
professors of economic tautology in our universities cannot give 
answers to the questions we put. Their Marxist critics offer us a barren 
dialectic of social classes when our need is for factual analysis of social 
structure and social behaviour. It seems that the Adult Education 
Movement has only one course, if it is to discharge a creative function 
in the Age of Potential Plenty and to meet the challenge of dictator- 
ships to democratic ideals in education. We must not be content 
to take from the universities the crumbs that fall from the rich man’s 
table. We must not turn a disillusioned ear to doctrinaire Marxism. 
We must ask ourselves what kind of knowledge we need, if we wish 
to equip ourselves for the task of organizing the social exploitation of 
the new resources which science has placed at our disposal. In so far 
as the universities can provide men who have this knowledge we must 
welcome their co-operation. In so far as men with a university training 
can seek this knowledge we must encourage their efforts. In so far as 
the universities have failed to do so, we must subject university 
teaching to vigorous and outspoken criticism. 

In the past there have been two movements for adult education 
among the working classes of this country. One, the W.E.A., has been 
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too content to let the universities dictate its policy. The other, repre- 
sented by the Central Labour Colleges, has carried on its work with 
very little assistance from people with a highly specialized training. 
The orientation of the policy for which I plead differs from both 
these. 

The universities have vast resources of knowledge. Much of 
their work in training doctors, engineers, chemists and the like would 
be carried out in very much the same way, in any rationally organized 
society. So the criticisms which have been levelled against the univer- 
sities in some quarters have been often ill-informed and far too 
sweeping. Well-merited criticisms which might have been effective, if 
they had been directed against the gross absurdities of economics and 
so-called political science, have missed their mark, because they have 
been applied indiscriminately to the work of the universities as a 
whole. 

The Central Labour College critics of the universities have also 
made another mistake. It is one thing to let the universities tell us what 
knowledge is good for us, and it is another thing to assert that we can 
get the knowledge we do need without taking advantage of the 
enormous resources of information which the universities possess. 
It is true that a student who has graduated with high honours in a 
university may leave it with the haziest ideas about the powers which 
a Cornish Parish Council can exercise. It is then right to say that he 
is not yet competent to do educational work in a Cornish rural area. 
The fact remains that the graduate teacher will generally know how 
to look for the requisite information, and even if, as in this example, 
there is a Fabian tract on the subject, his university library is more 
likely than the local library to have it catalogued. Three years spent 
in the most futile studies at a university have at least one advantage. 
Few who have not enjoyed the mixed blessings of university instruc- 
tion know how to find their way to the libraries in which official 
documents reside. 

If the university man is given a carte blanche he will usually adopt 
the lazy device of modifying the general course prescribed by university 
tradition with more or less relevance to the tastes of his class and to 
the limitations of time and previous education. In so far as he does, 
he is making no real contribution to the educational problems of 
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democracy and merits all the criticisms of the Plebs Magazine. The 
mistake is not remedied by distributing sixpenny text books and 
organizing study circles under leaders who have no direct access to 
first-hand information and cannot devote themselves to their task 
as a serious profession. All good education is propaganda. Good 
propaganda is not necessarily education. The Adult Education 
Movement should steer a middle course between aimless education 
which is servile in temper, on the one hand, and a low level of work- 
manship on the other. 

The cultural revolution to which I alluded in my opening remarks 
suggests how this can be done. Natural science has had to outgrow the 
arbitrary divisions of knowledge prescribed by Aristotle, and year by 
year new sciences are born. The most urgent need of the Adult 
Education Movement is to throw overboard the existing classification 
of social sciences such as economics and frame a curriculum of factual 
studies relevant to the pressing social needs of our time. If we know 
what we want, we shall find men of specialist training equipped to play 
their part. In their turn the universities will benefit as they have 
benefited from popular pressure in the past. A welcome example 
of the new attitude is the recent Highway supplement on malnutrition. 
Malnutrition is not (as it should be) a department of social study in 
our universities. In designing this supplement the Editor, Mr. W. E. 
Williams, took a step towards devising the curriculum for the Age of 
Plenty. On the other hand he did not make the mistake of imagining 
he could do so without the co-operation of men with a university 
training. He enlisted scientific workers and medical men with the 
necessary specialist knowledge for the task. 

The Adult Education Movement has no need for biology courses 
of the kind which exist in the Universities. What it needs are courses 
on malnutrition, public health policy and the revolution of agricultural 
technique made possible by recent biological discoveries. It has no 
need for courses of chemistry and physics on the university model. 
It needs courses on how an intelligent government would bring 
new chemical industries to the depressed areas and how it could 
mobilize new resources of power. It has no need for elegant expositions 
of useless literature. It should further the study of language as a means 
to peaceful communication between nations. It has no need for 
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university economics, university sociology or university political 
science. It should be its business to organize courses on the changing 
structure of industrial management, the recruitment of social personnel, 
the distribution of income, leisure and educational opportunities, the 
powers of local government, the new problems of population growth, 
the social influence of finance capital. If it demanded such teaching 
it would widen its popular appeal and it would re-invigorate the 
teaching of social science in the universities by furnishing them with 
problems worthy of their resources. 

Modern Europe is in the throes of a reaction against liberal 
rationalism. What applies to the reaction against democracy applies 
with equal force to the Retreat from Reason. The strength of the 
reaction against democracy is that, as democracy affects the lives of 
most people, it is a sham. The strength of the case against the liberal 
culture of the nineteenth century is that it cannot provide guidance 
for constructive social innovation to-day. To defend a static model of 
political democracy or to justify the barren intellectualism of our 
universities is to invite defeat. If British civilization chooses the 
downward path of militarism, neo-pagan mysticism and storm troop 
brutality, its fate will be the penalty of our own complacent and 
effeminate satisfaction with a social culture which has long since lost 
the creative vitality of its youth. It is not our task to defend John 
Stuart Mill or to justify Karl Marx. A conference like this should be a 
consecration to face new issues in the light of new knowledge. If 
British democracy has the vitality to accomplish a cultural synthesis, 
preserving the genial features of an outworn liberalism whileassimilating 
the crusading vigour of continental Marxism, it will be because men 
and women like ourselves have the will to create new instruments of 
research and education, readiness to recognize our own shortcomings, 
and the determination to create a system of representative government 
and popular instruction to take the fullest advantage of the new 
resources of social well-being. 


In the next issue of ADULT EDUCATION, we shall print a reply, by 
Professor Fraser, to Professor Hogben’s address, together with 
Professor Hogben’s rejoinder. 
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EDUCATION: CAPITALIST AND SocIALIsT by Beryl Pring (Methuen) 7s. 6d. 
THE avowed object of this book is to convince educationists and, in 
particular, teachers that their ideals can be realized only in a socialist society. 
The argument of the book may be put shortly as—Education is a social 
activity. As such it is bound up with the whole social system, including its 
economic structure. Therefore, in any existing social system the form of 
education will be determined in part by the economic structure of society 
and in part will have a determining influence on that structure. It reacts to 
the existing system of society, and is at the same time an active agent in 
forming, maintaining and re-forming it. As an active agent it can and 
ought to be more powerful than economics—much more a cause than an 
effect. But this is only possible when education, in its various forms, is 
equally spread throughout the community. In a capitalist society that is 
not the case and cannot be the case. The prime need, then, is to bring about 
a political and economic reconstruction, and to that end educationists ought 
to work for their own salvation. But the transition can be powerfully 
aided by reforms in our educational system and, later, the new order of 
society must be stabilized and maintained by the new educational order that 
will rise out of it. Education will then take its true place in the life of the 
community as the stress of economic conflict inherent in capitalism dies 
down and in the end disappears. 

The way in which that conflict and the economic inequalities and 
class-bias which are its necessary characteristics frustrate the purposes and 
ideals of the educationist, is brought out in the critical analysis of Capitalist 
Education which forms Part I of the book. The analysis is comprehensive 
and the criticism is, generally, discriminating and moderate. Every part of 
our educational system, public and private, comes under review. The 
inequality of opportunity increasing as we pass from elementary to secondary 
and thence to university education is well-known. The evidence for this and 
of its consequences is largely statistical. Bias is not subject to such exact 
measurement. In this country capitalism has been successful enough and 
reformative enough to prevent large-scale reaction against it. It has therefore 
avoided overt propaganda in education. The capitalist economic structure 
is taken for granted, but the bias is there and is all the more effective because 
of its subtlety. Its exposure, thus made difficult, is well done: deadly in its 
critical incisiveness. The conclusion of the whole matter is the failure of 
capitalist education as education. The commercial materialism of capitalism 
is shown to have infected the whole educational system, poisoning it from 
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the source and misdirecting its aim. Readers may disagree about the degree 
of emphasis on this or that factor, but will find it very hard to disagree with 
the author’s conclusion that ‘capitalist society cannot to-day produce an 
education that has a generally high level of culture and civilized aesthetic 
values’. In this part of the book the criticism is mainly destructive but is 
not iconoclastic: e.g. the value of tradition is recognized. In Part II immediate 
reforms of the existing system are proposed to aid the transition to a fully 
Socialist Education and a detailed scheme for the machinery, treatment of 
special institutions, aims and methods of the Socialist Education is given. 
Here, of course, there is much room for debate. All that need be said is that 
the scheme, while largely a synthesis of advanced educational opinion 
to-day, is critically selective, and that the author’s approach is realistic, 
while keeping steadily in view the educational ideal of strengthening per- 
sonality and individual liberty in and through a co-operative commonwealth 
which is at once both its object and its condition. Most of the important 
objections that will be raised to the author’s thesis and proposals are faced; 
whether disposed of must be left to her readers. One of these is that a socialist 
system and individual liberty is a contradiction. That any social system must 
limit individual freedom is obvious. The question for educationists in 
particular is whether competitive capitalism or co-operative socialism will 
lead to more or less liberty. An interesting counterpart to this discussion 
will be found in G. D. H. Cole’s recent book on The People’s Front where, 
on pages 314-318, he discusses tolerance and its necessary limitations. 
Possibly for personal reasons, the writer of this review feels the most 
unsatisfactory part of the book to be the discussion of the relative merits of 
the Workers’ Educational Association and the National Council of Labour 
Colleges (pp. 52-57). The W.E.A. is damned with faint praise as ‘the 
result of humanitarian liberalism having an air of unreality about its pro- 
ceedings and academic discussions’. Its association with the universities 
‘blurs the division between class and class’ and so on. While the N.C.L.C. 
‘provides a really genuine working-class point of view’, and ‘refusing to 
blink at the realities of the economic situation determines to use education 
and, in particular, the study of economics and social and political history, 
to further the emancipation of the working class in a socialist state’. While 
in this the author is definitely Marxian, practically the whole of the rest of 
her book both on its destructive and constructive side, is, in general, an 
exposition of the educational policy and, so far as it can be applied to adults, 
of the practice of the W.E.A. and university extra-mural work. She refers 
to R. H. Tawney, the President of the W.E.A., as ‘one of the most pene- 
trating writers on the subject’ of the importance of education in the plans 
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for a socialist state (p.127). It may be added here that in the chapter on 
‘The machinery of a Socialist Education’ the future university is visualized as 
collaborating with the local educational planning department to deal with, 
inter alia, adult education, lectures and evening classes. 

One last word. It is surprising that the author of this book and others 
who are agitating for free secondary education in England do not use 
the fact that it has existed in Scotland since 1918. In that country the L.E.A. 
is by law compelled to provide secondary education without fees to any 
child qualified and wishing to undertake it. The qualifying test is not a 
‘barrier’: ninety per cent of the candidates pass it. There are, it is true, 
economic barriers other than fees. It is estimated that over thirty per cent 
of elementary school-leavers in Scotland enter upon secondary education. 

HERBERT E. R. HIGHTON 


NEW BRITISH INDUSTRIES IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY by Alfred Plummer 
(Pitman) 15s. 
as Dr. Plummer says in his preface, books about British industry are apt 
to pay far too much attention to the older staple industries, on which 
British prosperity depended in the past, and too little to the new industries 
and services which are coming to furnish a larger and larger portion 
of both employment and exports. He has therefore concentrated his study 
upon the newer industries, and has gathered together a mass of information 
not otherwise to be found except in a host of specialized books and official 
or business reports. His main sections deal with the electrical and kindred 
trades, with transport by road and air, with aluminium and artificial silk, 
and with the canning of animal and vegetable foodstuffs. These descriptive 
chapters are followed by an account of the principal forms of State assistance 
and intervention for the encouragement of new industries and products 
(dyestuffs, beet sugar, oil from coal, films and cinemas) and by a brief 
attempt to estimate the place of the newer industries in the national economy 
as a whole. Dr. Plummer’s book is, more than anything else, a quarry for 
information, and the sections in which he attempts a general estimate and 
evaluation of the new tendencies are relatively short and unambitious. 
On the factual side his book is very useful, as indicating both the importance 
of taking account of the new forms of production and the difficulty of regard- 
ing them as possible offsets for a major decline in the older basic industries. 
It is doubtless true that, as the standard of life rises, demand becomes more 
diversified, and the variety of industries and occupations tends to increase. 
But most of the newer industries are still, in relation to the older staples, 
small employers of labour, and of skilled labour in particular. Moreover, 
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a survey of them shows clearly how smiall a part they have played so far 
in opening up alternative forms of employment to the workers in the 
depressed areas; for instead of settling in these areas, they have established 
themselves for the most part in the South and Midlands, and are likely to 
continue to do this in the absence of any sort of planning or public control 
over the location of industry. 

Dr. Plummer’s competent survey is derived for the most part from 
materials already available to specialist readers. But it is very useful to 
have the main facts brought together in such a way as to present a collective 
picture of the changing shape of British industry and of the changing 
market called into existence by the mass-production of cheap semi-luxury 
articles and services. It is a pity that he has made no more than a slight 
attempt at summing up the importance of his material, or at forecasting 
future trends. But he has at any rate provided his readers with the materials 
for a judgment of their own; and he has not omitted to give them the 
data relating to types and conditions of labour as well as to the forms of 
capitalist organization and financial integration which dominate many of the 
new services included in his survey. G. D. H. COLE 


STAGE-SETTING FOR AMATEURS AND PROFESSIONALS by Richard Southern 
(Faber & Faber) 125. 6d. 

THOSE who know the qualities of Mr. Southern’s mind would expect any 

book of his to be of solid worth. Readers of this work, which is the result of 

years of practical teaching and technical research, will not be disappointed. 

Itis, first of all, a most usefully comprehensive survey of the best profession- 
al practice, put into such a form that it provides a working text-book for the 
veriest tyro among amateur stage-managers. It is secondly a clear statement 
of a very definite aesthetic of the theatre, and its thesis is that the creative 
‘setting’ of the stage is a very different art from the construction of merely 
illusionist ‘scenery.’ The whole book proves over and over again that, to the 
amateur, intelligence and culture are more important resources than an 
elaborate scenery store. 

Further, there is promise of additional volumes to come, because the 
whole subject is so vast that Mr. Southern wisely confines the present work 
to the most useful aspects of simple setting. 

In the present volume, we begin with backgrounds, which, by the magic 
of intelligent simplicity, are made to convert the most unpromising of 
school halls into something like a theatre. But we must do our work 
thoroughly, and learn to make flats, strain wires, and hang curtains in the 
right way. From these simple beginnings we are led step by step by step into 
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the mysteries of curtain sets, fit-ups arid detail setting. Throughout, the 
author spares no pains to preach the gospel of thoroughness, and his lucid 
pen diagrams, of which there are no less than 266 in this volume, have that 
air of spontarieous usefulness which suggests the efficient teacher’s black- 
board. 

But the theoretical and literary student of the drama must not imagine 
that this book is a mere craftsman’s manual, unworthy of his attention. The 
author shows that every technical device has centuries of culture behind it, 
and in describing the making of these simple settings, he reminds us constant- 
ly of respectable traditions in the Greek or Elizabethan theatre. One 
illustration of this is Mr. Southern’s very clear description of the evolution 
of the modern ‘pro-scenium’, which is in front of the acting area, from the 
Greek ‘skene’ which was behind. Finally, of particular importance to the 
literary student, are those brilliantly written sections at the end of the book 
in which three well-known plays are ‘set’, the requirements of the setting 
being in each case imaginatively analyzed out of the text of the play alone. 
These sections form a model demonstration of a nice and rare combination 
of qualities, practical craftsmanship and literary scholarship. One could wish 
they might more often go hand in hand. G. A. STEVENS 


ELEMENTS OF ECONOMIC THEORY by Erich Roll (Oxford) 5s. 

TEACHERS of Economics find themselves perpetually wavering between two 
rival methods of presentation in introducing their subject to beginners. 
The first method sets out to interest the student by a description of the 
economic phenomena with which he can be supposed to have come into 
contact—the organization of the joint-stock company and private business, 
the geographical distribution of industry, the characteristics of markets, 
and so on, and gradually from description passes over into consideration of 
the whys and wherefores. The second method plunges straight into 
analysis, and introduces the student at once to economic phraseology and 
economic precision. 

Every teacher tries first one, then the other, in the vain effort to discover 
the perfect way. But neither is certainly better than the other; it depends 
primarily on the student; on his individual temperament, his previous edu- 
cation and the extent of his industrial experience. But for those who favour 
the second method, Professor Roll has provided one of the best text-books 
that has yet been issued. It is very clear in its explanations, it is both sensible 
and ‘commonsensical.’ Wherever possible it gives illustrations that really 
do illustrate, it leads the student as gently as possible into the intricacies, 
and it makes full use of the great amount of work that has recently been 
done in economic analysis. GERTRUDE WILLIAMS 
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